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SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, R.A., 
THE EMINENT ARTIST. 


E have the opportunity at this time | sketch of his character is by Professor 

to present our readers with a por- | L. N. Fowler, of London. 
trait of the distinguished President of Character is indicated through two 
the, Royal Society of Art, England. The | channels, first through the development 
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of the brain by the largeness or small- 
ness of the organs; secondly, through 
the quality, texture, and tone of the or- 
ganization. A low tone of organization 
indicating poor quality may be very 
marked in development, yet not distinct 
and elevated while 
with a fine quality of organization, with 
an even development of brain, there may 
be a very distinct manifestation of those 
faculties called into exercise. 

Quality, with an even development, is 
the peculiar condition of Sir Frederick 
Leighton. He is peculiarly high-toned, 
and has much condensed and concentra- 
ted strength and power. 

There is nothing massive about him. 
Delicacy and susceptibility appear to be 
written in every line and feature of his 
organization. His ears, nose,and mouth 
all indicate the high aristocratictype. He 
must have derived the quality of his or- 
ganization from the maternal side. There 
is nothing bold, striking, or remarkable 
in his development, and he would have 
succeeded equally well in many pursuits 
if he had given equal attention, especial- 
ly if exquisite work were to be done. 
Everything such an organization does 
must be done most perfectly. There is 
harmony throughout in bodily powers 
and in mental development; conse- 
quently, harmony and consistency would 
be characteristic conditions of his life 


in manifestation; 


and influence. 

He has a very high degree of the nerv- 
ous system and mental temperament, giv- 
ing an unusual amount of mental suscep- 
tibility and nervous force and strength, 
thus making him thorough and executive. 
One leading feature of his character is 
strength of will and ability to hold his 
* mind to a subject, and to do what he be- 


gins. 





In a scale of from one to seven, he 
would rank about two degrees higher in 
availability of power and in fineness of 
texture than ordinary men; consequent- 
ly, whatever he does, he will show that 
degree of difference in the style and per- 
fecting of his work. He has much re- 
served force that does not show itself 
under ordinary circumstances; hence, he 
frequently does more than he looks as 
though he could do. His smaller facul- 
ties appear quite powerful when charged 
with nervous energy, and their action is 
required. 

He excels as an artist because all his 
powers lie in that direction, and his qual- 
ity of organization is particularly favor- 
able to art and literature. The intellect- 
ual powers are fully developed, but the 
perceptive faculties predominate, dispos- 
ing him to be distinct and minute in his 
observations, inclining him to take every 
little thing into account, and to be as par- 
ticular in the detail of his work as in the 
general design. Order, Constructiveness, 
and Ideality are large, and combined, 
would give him versatility of design, ex- 
quisiteness of taste, scope and freedom of 
conception, joined to great power to or- 
ganize, arrange, and execute. He could 
not leave his work imperfectly done. His 
mind would be ill at ease to know that 
thé least necessary touch had not been 
added, and he would think it necessary 
to add many more touches than a coarser 
temperament would. 

His power of expression is good; in 
one way or another, he can bring out his 
ideas, and let others know what he knows. 
His large perceptive powers, with his Or- 
der and strong imagination, enable him 
to group objects and put much in a little 
space. There is a full base to his brain, ° 
which indicates energy, industry, and even 
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force of character if necessary. The head 
is rather broad in Cautiousness and Se- 
cretiveness, rendering him somewhat ret- 
icent and conservative, yet not unpleas- 
antlyso. He has a high sense of charac- 
ter and propriety which, joined to his 
native reserve, sensitiveness, and refine- 
ment, keeps him at a distance, and pre- 
vents undue familiarity. Yet, when in 
the society of his own associates, he is 
social, companionable, and entertaining. 
He has an elastic, youthful state of mind, 
a keen sense of the humorous and ludi- 
crous. 

Imitation is large, giving him versatili- 
ty of manner and ability to copy and im- 
itate. 

The great objection to such high-toned 
development is that it puts a man on too 
high a plane, and disposes him to finish 
in too delicate a manner to be appreciated 
by ordinary minds ; and when in society, 
all feel that he must be approached with 
caution, and any amount of acquaintance 
would not put both on a par with each 
other. The social nature as such does 
not appear to be particularly strong. 
He is not very warm, ardent, or emo- 
tional in his affections; the intellectual, 
moral, and zsthetic faculties largely pre- 
dominating in hischaracter. He enjoys 
social life more from the intellectual im- 
pulse and the distinction it gives, than 
from enjoyment of the social feelings 
themselves. He would be a courtly host 
and an agreeable guest, but his regret at 
leaving one company would be balanced 
by his anticipation of another about to 
be enjoyed. 

The President of the Royal Acad- 
emy was born at Scarborough, on the 
34 of December, 1830. He displayed 
a strong fondness for art when a mere 
boy, and his parents wisely encouraged 





him: in its pursuit, giving him every op- 
portunity for its study, even so far as 
sending him to Rome, when but twelve 
years of age, where he received the in- 
struction of Filippo Meli; and later he 
was permitted to enjoy the advantages 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. His 
father, however, did not wish him to 
make art a profession, but the opinion 
of Hiram Powers, to whom some of 


‘Frederick’s drawings were submitted, 


won the elder Leighton’s consent to his 
son’s devoting himself entirely to paint- 
ing. 

He studied in the Academy at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main a good part of the years 
1846, 1847, and 1848, and during the win- 
ter of 1848-9, he completed his first pict- 
ure at Brussels. The following year he 
spent mainly in the Louvre copying, and 
attending the school for the study of liv- 
ing models. Next we find him back in 
Frankfort, a diligent pupil of an eminent 
master of Vienna, and there he continued 
at work until 1853. During this time he 
produced several pictures, among them 
“The Death of Brunellesco.” 

From Frankfort young Leighton went 
to the great center of Italian art, where 
he had begun his pupilage, and renewed 
his studies of Roman genius with the en- 
larged views and quickened appreciation 
which ten years of almost constant ob- 
servation and practice in the different 
schools of European art had impressed 
his naturally quick mind. At Rome he 
spent the major part of three winter sea- 
sons in study and in painting a picture 
of “ Cimabue,” a subject representing the 
procession of Cimabue, his scholars and 
principal contemporaries of Florence ac- 
companying that master’s picture of the 
Madonna to the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella. In 1855 this painting was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and proved 
a decided success for the young artist, 
and a surprise to the London public, he 
being as an artist entirely unknown there. 
It was purchased by the Queen, and ex- 
hibited among the Manchester Art Treas- 
ures, and at the International Exhibition. 

This picture of “Cimabue” seems to 
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have made him at once famous at home, 
but the painter was in no hurry to return 
to England and bask in the sunshine of 
success. He made Paris his residence 
for four years, working as diligently as 
ever, and profiting by the counsel of em- 
inent artists like Scheffer, Fleury, and 
others. Returning at length to England, 
he made London his residence, and in 
1856 exhibited at the Academy a pict- 
ure entitled “The Triumph of Music,” 
which represents Orpheus redeeming his 
wife from the power of Hades by his 
musical skill. Since that time Mr. Leigh- 
ton has been a constant contributor to 
the Academy, his pictures always taking 
high rank in the exhibitions from year to 
year. As he is one of the most indus- 
trious of English painters, to give a full 
list of his productions would occupy a 
large space here. Some of those, how- 
ever, which are regarded as possessing 
more features of merit or interest than 
others, are the following: “Sunny Hours,” 
exhibited in 1859; “ Capri-Paganos,” 1861; 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” 1862; “In St. 
Mark’s” and “ Widow’s Prayer,” 1865; 
“ Roman Mother,” 1867; “ Ariadne aban- 
doned by Theseus,” 1868; “Electra at 
the Tomb of Agamemnon,” 1869; “ Her- 
cules Wrestling with Death for the Body 
of Alcestis,” 1871; “Weaving the Wreath,” 
1873; “Moorish Garden: a Dream of 
Granada,” and “Clytemnestra watching 
from the Battlements of Argos for the 
Beacon-fires which are to announce the 
return of Agamemnon,” 1874; “ Little 
Fatima,” 1875; “Parlo,” 1876; “The 
Music-Lesson,” 1877. Most of these and 





others of his works have been made 
known to the art-loving public through 
the steel-engraver and lithographer. 

In St. Michael’s Church, Lyndhurst, 
there is a reredos on which is a group of 
the Five Foolish Virgins, executed by 
Mr. Leighton. The material used for 
this picture was a new mixture of wax, 
resin, oil of lavender, and copal, in which 
the pigments were ground. This medium 
had been tried by another artist with ap- 
parent success. Mr. Leighton concluded 
to employ it in his wall painting, and did 
so with excellent result. 

Mr. Leighton’s pencil has been in req- 
uisition for the illustration of popular 
authors: among them “George Eliot’s” 
tale of Florentine life, “Romola.” In 
1864 he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1869 became an 
Academician. On the death of Sir Fran- 
cis Grant, President of the Royal Acade- 
my, he was chosen his successor, and a 
few days later received the honor of 
knighthood. 

Mr. Leighton’s work as an artist is par- 
ticularly characterized by its high finish ; 
no other English painter surpassing him, 
if indeed there be one who equals him, ir 
this respect. His Continental trainim 
may be said to have made him a faithfu. 
disciple of the attributes of style which are 
exhibited, for example, by the Venetian 
school of art. He is happy in the choice 
of subject, and the refinement of his treat- 
ment, which is not exceeded by Millais 
or Tadema, contributes powerfully to the 
elevation of English painting and En- 
glish art in general. 


-_2e.- —- 


HINTS TO THE ASPIRING. 


| gee month this JOURNAL comes 
to thousands of eager readers who 
search its pages for hints, encourage- 
ments, suggestions that will enable them 
to grow better. It has been the benefi- 
cent mission of the PHRENOLOGIGAL 
JOURNAL to inspire hope in the minds 
of the aspiring and hemmed in ; to point 
them a way up and out of the contracted 


7 





circle in which circumstances, not of their 
creation or within their control, have 
placedthem. Forty years or moreago, an 
expounder of Phrenology connected with 
the JOURNAL visited the district school 
of a rural county where we were a pupil, 
and examined the heads of many of the 
scholars. With much trepidation we per- 
mitted the oracular fingers to feel our 
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“bumps,” and a great many things were 
said of them, only one of which lingered 
in memory. “If this girl were sent away 
from home, or went away from it, she 
could take good care of herself, and would 
not be likely to get into trouble.” For 
. ten years and more subsequently, when 
we were in a strange land, lonely, quite 
friendless,and occupying a position requir- 
ing very delicate management, that utter- 
ance was the source of strength and sup- 
port and hope to us. And it proved true. 

A friend of ours told us the following 
with regard to his experience of the 
benefit Phrenology had been to him: 
“’Twas after the war, and I was out of 
business, my command having been dis- 
solved (he was captain), and I didn’t 
know what to set myself about, or wheth- 
er I was good for anything. I had five 
dollars about me, and decided to go and 
have my head examined. The phrenolo- 
gist told me a great many things that I 
knew were-true, and at the close of the 
examination remarked: ‘You have a 
mouth just like that of Marshal —— 
(one of the first Napoleon’s great mar- 
shals), and you ought to succeed, and 
make your mark in the world.’ There 
was encouragement for me. I went right 
to work to get a situation; got one, and 
have been doing well ever since.” 

The careful observer of individuals sees 
character, not in the contour of the head 
alone, or in the lines and expressions of 
the face, but in every movement of the 
body, in its every attitude, whether it is 
in motion or at rest. The manner in 
which the hand grasps a tool or makes a 
gesture is a revelation of the soul. The 
gait shows what manner of person each 
man is; the shape and expression of the 
hand and the foot are as indicative of in- 
dividuality to those who can interpret 
the signs as the lines of the head and 
face. In fact, summing up the entire 
character, these must always be taken 
into account. The head and face show 
what a man ought to be, or what he 
might be; and these, taken with the in- 
dications furnished by other members of 
the body, show what he is, infallibly. 





To illustrate: Just before the panic of 
’73 we made the acquaintance of a gen- 
tleman of high business position in the 
metropolis, through whose hands passed 
millions every year. During the panic 
he became bankrupt, and it was interest- 
ing to note the change this produced in 
him. The lines of the head remained 
unchanged, but those of the face soon 
lost their tension. The mouth, no longer 
accustomed to command, wore a bewil- 
dered and uncertain expression. The 
gait became unsteady and somewhat 
shuffling. After a year or two spent in 
vain attempts to regain a foothold in 
business, this man turned his attention 
to the law; after due preparation was 
admitted to the bar, and is now in good 
practice. The whole tone and expression 
of the man is changed. His face is full 
of purpose, of hope, of energy, his gait 
is no longer unsteady or shuffling, and 
the lines of his head have also visibly 
changed. The whole intellectual region 
shines with a new and fresh illumination. 

Every observing teacher must note 
how progress and special excellence in 
study affects his pupils; how it changes 
their attitudes, their movements, the 
whole expression not of their faces only, 
but of their entire bodies. Years ago we 
had in our classes a girl of fifteen who 
was a most eager and earnest student, 
but who from some physical defect could 
not attain the standard she aimed at. 
Seeing it was possible for her by perse- 
verance to succeed, we gave her special 
attention and encouragement, and as in- 
dicia of her progress we noted how the 
expression of her hands as she held her 
book in class changed. At first they were 
unsteady, tremulous, irresolute ; we were 
apprehensive continually that her book 
would drop on the floor, though it never 
did. As she grew stronger and more 
hopeful, a steadiness of grasp appeared 
in her hands, a serenity shone from her 
eye, a confidence and surety of step were 
visible in her gait. As we noted these 
changes, we would say to her, when fail- 
ure discouraged her: “ You are certainly 
improving, Mary, I can see it every day; 
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only keep on, and you'll realize all you 
desire.” She did keep on, and became an 
ornament to her class. 

Now the point of this brief article is 
simply this: If you, reader, have not the 
kind of face you wish you had, go to 
work and make it what you want it to be. 
If your walk isn’t what you would like to 
have it, go to work and make it what you 
want it to be. If you have ugly hands 
and feet, make them beautiful by putting 
a fine expression into them. Louis XIV., 
the personification of kingly majesty, 
was discovered, after he was dead, to be 
a short man. When he was alive he 
seemed of superior stature. A noble pur- 
pose makes ignoble features noble. A 
high motive lights up the dullest eye 
with a spark of celestial radiance. Un- 
selfish devotion to worthy ends clothes 
native ugliness with beauty. 


“Soul is form and doth the body make.” 


We all know faces quite destitute of 
that comeliness which comes from grace- 
ful form and exquisite coloring, which at 
times are absolutely beautiful because of 
their expression. When one of Socrates’ 
pupils, angered at personal descriptions 
of his master, threatened vengeance to 
the libeler, Socrates checked him by say- 
ing, “It is all true that this adversary 


says, every bad passion has its index in 
my face, but I have conquered them all 
by philosophy.” To his pupil the master’s 
face was divine. 

The poet sings of a time coming when 
“every shape and every face shall be 
heavenly and divine.” This will be when 
intelligence, virtue, love, have driven out 
every base passion, purified all the dark 
corners of the soul, ennobled every fac- 
ulty, and freed the soul from the fetters 
of ignorance, of passion, of sin. To some 
this time nearly approaches even in this 
world. Such bless us by their very pres- 
ence. An influence goes forth from them 
which tranquillizes, elevates, strengthens. 
By no mere chance are they conquerors 
over self. The peace which fills their 
hearts and lives is born of war, of long 
and bitter conflict with adverse powers; 
of patient cultivation of virtue, truth, 
probity ; of the unquenchable devotion 
to all which is highest in our nature and 
in which we resemble the Pattern after 
which we were created. There is no one 
so hemmed in by narrow circumstance, 
so tampered by unfortunate antecedents, 
that he may not take heart and hope, and 
make his way from darkness up to light, 
from bondage to freedom, from ignorance 
to knowledge, from Satan to God. 

b.1. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE BRAIN OF QUADRUPEDS—STRUCTURE OF CEREBRUM AND CEREBELLUM. 


5 tow anatomy of the brain of those 

animals belonging to the principal 
classes of vertebrates appears to possess 
so much interest to physiologists and 
naturalists, that it has been for many 


years the chief department of investiga- | 
tion for a large number of the learned in | 


Europe and America, and the conclusions 
which have been reached regarding the 
structure and functions of different parts 
are among the most valuable facts of 
science. In the last century Haller, Vicq 


d’Azir, Reil, and Serres were prominent 
| among the promoters of such investiga- 
tions, and though to-day their achieve- 
ments may appear insignificant, they con- 
tributed greatly to awaken interest among 
scientists concerning the important bear- 
ing of comparative anatomy upon human 
physiology and pathology, and thus have 
led to the brilliant discoveries of observ- 
ers and experimentalists like Muller, 
Magendie, Sir Chas. Bell, Flourens, J. L. 
| Clarke, Volkmann, Bernard, Valentin, etc. 
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As in the case of the constitution of 
the cranium, so in the case of the brain, 
we shall find remarkable differences when 


Fig. 204.—Brarn OF THE Hark. Upper SurFACE. 


we compare that of man with the brain 
of quadrupeds. The limits of this work 
will prevent- us from going into minute 
detail, so that what shall be considered, 
will be the more important features of 
the cerebral physiology. 

It is a general law of nature that the 
more complicated an act or phenomenon 
is, the more complicated are the parts 
which associate in its production. Man 


Fig. 207.—Brain oF THE SQUIRREL. 


stands at the head of animal life in elabo- 
ration of brain structure ; next come quad- 
trupeds, then birds, reptiles, fishes, and in- 
sects. Among the last naried there are 








species like the bee and ant, whose nerv- 
ous structure, according to late observers, 
is remarkable for its complexity, and if 
all that is said of their intelligence be 
true, the law finds no exception in them. 

We shall see later on, when we treat of 
the five senses, that man is the most ad- 


Fig. 205.—BRAIN OF THE 
WEASEL. 


Fig. 206.— BRAIN OF THE 
WeEAsEL. OUTLINE. 


vantageously endowed in them, although 
several of the animals exhibit a higher 
development in a special sense—for in- 
stance, the elephant, the pig, the wolf, 
surpass him in smell; the eagle greatly 
surpasses him in sight, and the seal is far 
more remarkable than he for acuteness 
of hearing. 

All the vertebrates are provided like 
man with a nervous mass, inclosed in a 
bony case known as the crahium, and 
this mass presents also three distinct 
parts: cerebrum, cerebellum, and the 
medulla oblongata. As in man, there 
are the processes of communication be- 


Fig. 208.—Brain OF THE SQuiRREL. OUTLINE. 


tween these different parts called com- 
missures. In the quadrumana, embrac- 
ing the ape far ily, the form of the cere- 
brum shows a‘ ‘se similarity to the hu- 
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man, being composed of two hemispheres 
separated by a fold of dura-mater, while 
the hemispheres have convolutions 
whose extent, number, and form vary 
greatly in the different families and 
species. The cerebellum is composed of 
two lobules joined at the center, the lay- 
ers of substance in them being much less 
numerous than in man. Then there are 


Fig. 209..—Brain oF A Sueer Ercut Years Ovp. 


a great commissure, four quadrigeminal 
tubercles, and the pineal gland, while the 
spinal marrow shows the same general 
conformation. 

In all the quadrupeds, without excep- 
tion, the brain is composed of two hemi- 
spheres, the development of which offers 
remarkable differences, according to the 
class, order, genera, and even the species. 
Here are two differences of organization 


so well marked that they can be relied 
upon: All the quadrupeds, the mole, 
the European bat, the hedgehog, and the 
entire family of the rodents excepted, 
have a brain provided with convolutions. 
Notwithstanding that some of the ro- 
dents like the hare and squirrel have 
considerable brain, it being three to four 
times the size of that of the weasel, it is 
not convoluted as in the case of 
the latter. See Figs. 204, 205, 207. 
The entire family of the her- 
bivore or ruminants, the ox, 
cow, sheep, etc., show marked 
convolutions, but they are de- 
veloped or arranged more in a 
transverse order than in a lon- 
gitudinal. See Fig. 209, which 
represents the brain of a sheep. 
In the horse, ass, goat, kid, pig, 
the disposition of the convolu- 

tions is of the same character. 
In the family of the carnivore, 
such as the dog (Fig. 210), badg- 
er (Fig. 211), cat (Fig. 212), 
marten (Fig. 213), weasel (Fig. 
205), the convolutions are very 
distinct and more extended than 
in the herbivore ; they leave, as 
in the case of the ruminants, 
well-marked impressions upon 
the inner surface of the cranium. 
It is generally believed that 
the Author of nature intended, 
by the disposition of the brain 
substance in folds or convolu- 
tions, to increase the extent of 
its surface, and so to give it 
more energy and a wider sphere 
of action or function without 
increasing the proportions of 

the skull. 

We have noticed that in man the cere- 
bellum lies completely under the cere- 
| brum (Fig. 195). In animals a noteworthy 
| difference in this respect is seen. In the 
| higher apes the cerebellum is for the most 
| part covered by the cerebrum, and in a 
few species of dogs the same condition is 
true; but in the cat, sheep, hare, squirrel, 
hedgehog, turkey, mole, the cerebellum 
is almost entirely uncovered. In the 
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dog, badger, marten, weasel, the posterior 
portion of the hemispheres covers more 
or less of the cerebellum. The variations 


Fig. 210.—Bratn oF A Setter Doc, Two-ruirps Nat- 
URAL Size. 


of form, volume, and composition of this 
part of the brain in quadrupeds are ap- 


parently without limit; but in animals of 
the same species we find the same type 
of form always, however much the vol- 
umes may differ. 

One fact which should be mentioned is, 
that the cerebellum of the lower quadru- 


Fig. 2t2.—Brain oF Femace Cat. 


peds, and generally in birds, never offers a 
smooth aspect, as is the case with the 
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appears always constituted of several very 
distinct parts. . Generally in quadrupeds 
the median region of this part of the 


Fig. 211.—Brain or FemaLte Bapcer, Two-rxirps 
Natura Size. 


nervous system, or that which corre- 
sponds to the vermiform process in man 
(Fig. 214, 0, m), is always more conspic- 
uous, more expanded. 

The volume of the cerebrum, as com- 
pared with that of the cerebellum, varies 
so much in different classes, and even in 


oe 


il ee a 


Fig. 213.—Brain oF Femate Marten. 


individuals of the same species, that it is 
well-nigh impossible to set an average 





hemispheres in most of the former, but 


with respect to the proportion between 
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them. M. Vimont, after comparing the 
weights of these parts of the brains be- 
longing to a large number of animals, 
concluded that he would not be warrant- 
ed in stating any term as an index of 
proportion. 





Fig. 214.—OvuTLINE OF CaT’s Brain, 


The cat has a very large cerebellum in | 
comparison with its cerebrum, in some | 
instances the former constituting more | 
than a third of the entire brain mass. In | 
the mole it forms almost one-half; in 
the squirrel it is also very large, its lob- 


ules being distinctly marked on the exte- ! 


> 


THE ENGI 


OUIS FIGUIER, in his work entitled | 
“Primitive Man,” gives an account | 

of finding the bones of human beings in | 
the cave of Engis. This cave was discov- | 
ered by Schmerling in 1833, and is one 
of a number called the “ Belgian Caves,” 
situated in the neighborhood of Siége. 
He examined more than forty of these 
caves in the valley of the Meuse and its 
tributaries. The deposits found in them 
are supposed to have been made in the 
“Stone age,” and ‘in the cave of Engis 
were found the remains of three human 
beings, among which were two skulls, 
one of a youth, another of an adult, the 
latter of which was preserved. This 
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rior of the skull, while it is composed of 
a great number of layers. As a rule the 
cerebellum of rodents is very much de- 
veloped relatively to the cerebrum. In 
many of the carnivore the cerebellum is 


Fig. 215.—Brain oF Cat SHowincG CEREBELLAR 
STRUCTURE. 


very large. A vertical section of this or- 
gan in quadrupeds reveals the tree-like 
structure of its substance which is found 
in man, with the difference of much less 
elaboration (Fig. 215). 


S SKULL. 


skull was not complete, the basilar re- 
gion having mouldered away, as well as 
the bones of the face. A drawing, repre- 
senting a side view of this Engis skull, is 
given on page 80 of the work above al- 
luded to, and it represents, phrenologi- 
cally, very large Veneration, moderate 
Benevolence, very large perceptive and 
small reasoning organs, and a full devel- 
opment of the social group. Prof. Hux- 
ley, the English anatomist, in speaking of 
this skull, says: “It offers no indication 
of degradation ; it presents ‘a good aver- 
age,’ and it might just as well be the head 
of a philosopher as the head of an unciv- 
ilized savage.” Mr. Figuier, after giving 
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the views of different men of scientific 
attainments, in regard to this skull, takes 
a leap in the dark, and says: “This 
causes us but little surprise, but it induces 
not to waste more time in discussing a 
question altogether in the dark, that is, 
upon altogether incomplete data.” 

We are willing to admit that it is un- 
safe to judge accurately of the intellectu- 
al status of a race of human beings that 
existed in the “Stone age,” from the 
shape of a single human skull; still Phre- 
nology throws a flood of light on a sub- 
ject that Prof. Huxley considers dark and 
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inscrutable. To an enlightened phrenol- 
ogist this skull presents a clue to the 
character of a race noted for superstition, 
and a kind of animal instinct, common to 
| man in the savage state. It is wonderful 
that this skull should have been so well 
preserved for so long atime. “The Age 


of Stone” being pre-historic, the time 
when the “Engis skull” adorned the 
| shoulders of a human being is unknown 
to us mortals, but it furnishes a study for 
a disciple of Dr. Gall, and gives clear in 
| dications of the character of a race on 
| which history is silent. 


P. L. BUELL. 


““UTOPIAN.”’ 


“ INE upon line, precept upon pre- 

cept,” must be my excuse for writ- 
ing things which have been said and 
written many times before; for, as many 
times as they have been repeated, they 
are still ignored by many. 

I come now to the subject direct, and 
want to inquire if any one ever supposed 
that Utopia was invented with malice 
aforethought? I have to confess to such 
a feeling. It is my opinion that Sir 
Thomas More looked down the years 
with a prophet’s eye. He knew that if 
any one of us, feeling the woes of hu- 
manity, should propose any plan for their 
alleviation, some conservative sitting in 
the corner smoking would desist from 
his pestiferous occupation long enough 
to cry “Utopian,” and thus quench our 
enthusiasm as effectually as a pail of 
water would quench smoking flax. 

What a weapon he put into the mouths 
of the enemies of progress! They need 
not make now any apparent opposition ; 
they can even profess to be in sympathy 
with it. Many of them know that open 
antagonism is not half as dangerous to a 
cause as a system which aims, first of all, 
to destroy the hope of its supporters. 
They weil know that a few soldiers z# an 
army, but not of it, if allowed to work, 
can more surely defeat its object by 
undermining the courage of the rank and 


fury of battle. Let them whisper to one 
and another, “ It’s too bad, but we’re sure 
to be defeated ;” let them talk of the su- 
perior numbers and equipments of the 
enemy; of their advantages of position ; 
tell of their experience and discipline ; 
say “they are veterans, whilé we are only 
raw recruits;” their officers are prudent 
and cautious, and know all the arts of 
war, while ours are incautious, rash, hot- 
headed, and unskilled : let them tell of 
how many have already become dis- 
heartened and dropped out of the ranks or 
gone over to the enemy; let them say all 
these things, and how long, think you, 
that army would have courage to fight ? 

To be sure, the soldiers who are true 
may answer that the right is sure to win, 
and that zeal and courage are worth more 
than numbers and discipline; but all the 
while the traitor knows that the zeal and 
courage have been oozing out through 
the little wounds he has inflicted, and he 
replies: “Oh, that’s all very well to talk, 
but facts are facts, numbers are numbers. 
Wait till it comes to the fight and you'll 
see.” Ten such men allowed to work in 
any army will defeat it. 

Now, practically, that is just what 
“Utopian” means and does. Not that 
all who use the word mean to do such 
mischief or realize that they are doing it. 
Many, I doubt not, are merely expressing 





file than a legion coming against it in the 


an honest conviction when they meete 
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your enthusiasm for any plan with 
“Utopian,” “ Millennial,” “ impractic- 
able,” “visionary,” etc. They are so con- 
stituted that any proposition to change 
the existing order of things invariably 
puts them on the defensive. The conser- 
vative element in their nature is. very 
deep and strong. Their convictions are 
always the result of a course of reason- 
ing, either by themselves or others. 
They are afraid of their intuitions, and, 
as we always do with anything we fear, 
destroy them if possible. 

Such persons once won over to a cause 
do excellent service by reasoning with 
others of similar temperament, generally 
being “able to give to every man that 
asketh a reason for their hope.” But one 
-would suppose that they would learn not 
to declare every new thing wrong or im- 
possible at first sight. If they reflect 


that their early opposition and discour- 
agement have retarded many a cause 
which afterward became dear to them, 
ought it not to lead them to think that 
just now they may be holding the same 


attitude toward other movements ? 

If we go back to the days before the 
declaration of American independence, 
and indeed many days after, and believe 
what this class of people say, we should 
be astonished to come down here and 
find the people singing “ America” in- 
stead of “God Save the Queen.” If we 
shut our eyes and ears to the present and 
hear this same class talk as they did forty 
-or even twenty years ago, we should ex- 
pect them on opening to find our flag 
floating over groaning millions of slaves. 

To hear them talk now, and believe 
them, is to believe that politically one- 
half of this people are forever to be 
slaves and forever carry about with them 
a symbol of that slavery in the form of 
petticoat and corset. 

It is to believe that poverty, sickness, 
ignorance, and wickedness represent the 
natural and inevitable condition of the 
great mass, while only the exceptions 
-can be “ healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

If you speak of any change which shall 

“make the former exceptional, while the 





latter shall be the rule, “ Utopian,” with 
all its supposed synonyms, is showered 
on your devoted head. 

The same is true if a financial system 
is proposed which does not necessitate 
a “panic,” or “hard times,” every few 
years. 

Just so of a national temperance law 
or plan of transportation which will not 
allow the railroads to devour five-sixths 
of the profits on the Western farmer's 
wheat or of the coal brought from 


“ Down in the coal-mine 
Underneath the ground,” 


Utopian, U/opian, Utopzan, till we wish 
a zephyr would float, or a breeze steal 
gently, ora storm sweep, or a blast blow, 
or a tornado tear from the shores of that 
blessed country and clear the cobwebs 
out of their conservative brains. 

It seems to me I have made a mistake. 
Utopia is all right. I take back what I 
said of its.inventor, and apply it to the 
ones who first made it synonymous with 
everything “good, but impracticable.” 
That is a paradox. No good thing is 
impracticable. Nothing that is needed 
to benefit the world is impracticable ; 
and the reason more good is not done is 
not because it is impracticable or “ Uto- 
pian,” but because our weak faith makes 
it seem so. 

It is true to-day that “If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Hoosac Tunnel is a partial example of 
this. 

The latent useless power hidden for 
centuries in steam is as nothing to the 
power that lies dormant in human beings 
waiting for faith to arouse it. 

I can not close without alluding to a 
near relative of this false Utopian idea, 
because it is almost, if not quite, as per- 
nicious. I refer to the notion that re- 
formers, or “hobby-riders,” overestimate 
the evils of any particular wrong to which 
they turn their attention. It is not true. 
Evils can not be overestimated. Speak- 
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ing on this subject to a cultured and 
thoughtful woman a few days since, she 
said, “I apprehend that reformers look 
at an evil very much as God looks at 
it.” And I apprehend that a person who 
watches and studies a certain evil can 
better judge of its hurtfulness than can 
persons who have given it no attention. 
Almost inevitably the latter underesti- 
mate the effect of wrong, and say, 
“Things are well enough ”"—the old cry 
of “Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” 

I asked a drunkard’s wife if the evils of 
intemperance had been magnified. Ah, 
my friends, if you had seen that woman’s 
face! She answered: “They, can’t be 
magnified. Words can never degzz to 
tell its horrible work. The play of ‘Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room’ comes the nearest 
to delineating it of anything I ever heard 
or saw; but that falls far short of re- 
ality.” Yet how many times the temper- 
ance lecturer has been accused of over- 
drawing the picture! 

Have the horrors of war been told? 
Can the miseries caused by opium, to- 
bacco, bad food, dress, and air be too 
really depicted? Can a system of 
finance which keeps the masses strug- 
gling for a bare existence be too severely 
characterized? No, no! Evil zs evil; 
and I am thankful for an army of hobby- 
riders to ride over and trample it down 
in its various forms with the inexorable 
hoofs of one idea. God is great. He 
can look at and comprehend evil in all 
its forms; but we are small and finite. If 
we realize it in one of its manifestations 





and work against that faithfully, we do 
well. 

If we undertake too general a work we 
shall surely fail. Apropos of this, Dr. 
Talmage in a recent lecture related the 
following anecdote: “‘ Mr. Smith, what 
do you think of Mr. Jones, your towns- 
man, for President?’ ‘Well, I don’t 
know; Mr. Jones is a pretty big man in 
our town, but come to spread him alB 
over the country I’m afraid he’d be pretty 
thin.’ ” 

So it seems to me that if we undertake 
to spread ourselves over all the wrongs. 
that need righting we shall be pretty 
thin. Whatever form of evil appeals 
most powerfully to our conscience and 
sympathy is the one we should direct our 
efforts against. But for mercy’s sake let 
us be as tolerant (not of evil) as we can 
toward those who are doing a seemingly 
different work from ours; for even if we 
can not realize the magnitude of the evils 
they complain of, we ought to remember 
that they have studied, and therefore 
may be supposed to understand them. 

We will turn a deaf ear to those who. 
cry “Utopian,” or tell us we “make too 
much fuss over trifling wrongs.” We 
will work to show how good a thing is 
goodness and how evil a thing is evil. 
We will not heed those who tell us 
“Things are well enough.” We want 
better; and 

“We'll labor for the better time 
With all our might of press and pen ; 


Believe me, "tis a truth sublime, 
God's world is worthy better men.” 


Cc. P. WHITEHEAD. 
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HAPPINESS. 


© et stncamen may come through a 
variety of channels. In the long 
course of man’s life it is necessary to find 
more than one spring from which the 
Crystal stream of pleasure may flow. 
There is a joy derived from the sublime 
thoughts of morality, from the study and 
practice of moral heroism. And these stir- 
ring thoughts may frequently be clothed 





in simplest language, as when, looking 
out on approaching night, and sorrowing 
over opportunities wasted, one exclaims: 


“T have lost a day.” Inthe grandeur of 
morality there lies the most exquisite 
pleasure. Then there is the vast field of 
intellect to cultivate. The society of the 
great minds of the past is always present 
to the intelligent. The acquisition or 
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development of a new thought is a source 
of immense pleasure. The sparkle of 
mind in society as in books is a bewitch- 
ing kind of happiness. From physical 
nature may be derived a pleasure as in- 
tense and in its place as beneficent as 
any other. The love of outdoor amuse- 
ments: rowing, driving, cricket, etc., is 
the secret of many a happy life. The 
true policy is to despise none of these, 
but to partake of all, so that the beauti- 
ful harmony which Nature would build 
up may not be lost forever. We can not 
understand how men like Schopenhauer 
can write as they do about life. Most of 
us have troubles to contend with, but if 
rightly regulated our lives should be 
sweetened by a preponderance of pleas- 
ure. I believe that in a healthy state of 
society there could be no pessimists. 
Health of body and culture of mind, 
with perfect liberty, should make all men 
happy; and even where we find sickness 
and physical suffering we frequently see 
the most perfect serenity. Indeed, suffer- 
ing generally educates the philosophical 
side of our natures, and thus enables us 
to endure with calmness, as well as to 
appreciate more fully the more refined 
pleasures. It is true that as time meas- 


ures off our little span of life, we may 
begin to think: 
“ All things have altered so, 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me.” 

Yet we fail to see why age should not 
yield up its treasures as well as youth. 
Thoughts should then have an eloquence 
we do not now perceive, and experience 
should have taught us to discover much 
more in trivial matters than we see now. 
The study of philosophy and experience 
should teach age to look on all these 
transient affairs of earth with an unim- 
passioned eye. An able writer has in- 
deed said that “a man without passion is 
stupid,” and we think this comes near 
the truth. But possessing passion, to 
know how to regulate it comes alone 
from the study of philosophy. We think 
it wise to take a wide circuit of Nature in 
our journey through this life. The sources 
of joy are almost without number, and it 
is folly to neglect any of them. When 
possessed of that quality of mind which 
looks with serenity on human affairs, with 
a joyous disposition, a happy influence 
can not fail to be spread about, making 
the atmosphere which surrounds us pure, 
strong, and bracing. J.D. MAXWELL. 








ALFRED H. 

GOVERNOR 

MONG the Southern States, Georgia 
was the first to indicate an awaken- 

ing from the terrible depression in every 
department of industry which was pro- 
duced by the war, and during the past 
ten years she has been far in advance of 
the others in commercial activity and 
those social and political enterprises 
which stimulate the growth of people. 
She has had her share of political excite- 
ment, contest, and embarrassment, but it 
has served to stimulate inquiry among 
the masses with regard to the causes of 
the irregularity and corfusion in public 


COLQUITT, 
OF GEORGIA. 


affairs, and so promoted measures of re- 
form in official circles. Much remains 
to be done, however, for Georgia is so 
situated that she must to some extent 
sympathize with the movements in the 
States adjoining her, yet her commercial 
and agricultural enterprise and advancing 
political condition must reflect favorably 
upon them and help along their restora- 
tion. 

The present Governor, Alfred H. Col- 
quitt, has contributed much toward ex- 
tricating Georgia from the toils of a 
burdensome debt, and rendered it practi- 
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cable to plan methods for the reduction | That face is self-poised, full of strength. 


of the rate of taxation, and at the same | In it we see endurance, persistency, sin- 
time advanced the credit of the State | cerity, practical ability, directness, clear- 





abroad. ness of thought, truthfulness, fidelity to 
The portrait before us gives to the | friends, courage. We think he is more 
physiologist and phrenologist several | indebted to his mother’s side for the tal- 
pointed and prominent impressions. | ent, and to his father’s side for the ex- 
Health in its broadest and best sense | pression of face and general character. 
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seems evinced in the whole make-up.; His perceptive organs give fullness 
The next thought is power; a third, en- | across the brow, enabling him to gather 
durance ; and a fourth, balance or har- | knowledge readily, and to master details. 
mony. The hair obscures the head to a | The middle of the forehead is full enough 
considerable extent, rendering it difficult | to indicate memory, or the power to re- 
to make inferences in respect to some | tain knowledge and recall it when re- 
features of the character. quired. He has what might be called 
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an analytical rather than a philosophical 
mind; he sifts, criticises, and collates; 
organizes his knowledge into practical 
form, and as a physician would read dis- 
ease at a glance; as a lawyer would seize 
upon the salient points of his case, and 
impress the jury directly with the ques- 
tion at issue, and would be more likely to 
win from a jury than from a court. Asa 
political speaker he would be very in- 
teresting and entertaining, pertinent in 
his facts and forcible in his arguments. 
His Language seems to be large, and 
with his broad base of brain, and his full 
chest and abundant vitality, which is in- 
dicated by the large neck and full cheeks 
and strong features, he ought to be a 
very efficient man—a power among men. 
His affectionate zeal makes for him 
friends ; people like the man, like to see 
him succeed, and they would generally 
run him ahead of his ticket. He has 
many of the elements of popularity 
which belonged to Henry Clay. There 
is in him a certain dash, dignity, self- 
reliance, promptness, intuition, ready 
power to adapt himself to his oppor- 
tunities, and ability to make the best of 
his circumstances. He has those traits 
which, in the common parlance of gentle- 
men, fall under the name of honor. If 
he give his word, he feels as much bound 
as if he had given his bond, and even more. 
If he had given his bond with proper se- 
curity to back it, he would think the mdt- 
ter would take care of itself, whether he 
lived or died; but if he had given his 
personal word to pay a man so much 
money at a given day, he would do his 
utmost to fulfill the engagement. With 
his strong will, energy, and ardor, he is an 
influential factor wherever his prejudices, 
or preferences, or purpose, ambition, in- 
terests, or honor, lead him to take part. 





ALFRED HOLT COLQUITT was born in 
Walton County, Georgia, April 20, 1824. 
His grandfather, Henry Colquitt, was a 
Virginian and settled in Georgia in 1801. 
His father, Walter T. Colquitt, Judge, 
Member of Congress, and United States 
Senator, was one of the ablest and most 
brilliant public men Georgia ever had. 
His mother was a Lane of Virginia blood, 
tracing her family back to colonial days. 
He graduated at Princeton College in 
1844, was admitted to the bar in 1845 at 
Columbus, under his father’s instruction, 
and began the practice of law in Macon. 
In 1847 he offered his services for the 
Mexican war, and was appointed a major. 
At the battle of Buena Vista he acted as 
aide to General Taylor. He returnéd 
home in 1848 and resumed his profession- 
al practice. In 1852, at the age of twenty- 
six, he was elected to Congress and made a 
good impression. He declined renomina- 
tion on account of his wife’s death. In 
1856 and 1860 he was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Nominating Con- 
ventions, and was a Breckenridge elector. 

When the war opened he accepted its 
issues in the spirit of a true Southron, 
and was not long in deciding to partici- 
pate actively in the services of the field. 
He entered the army as a captain in the 
6th Georgia, and won rapid promotion, 
becoming in turn colonel and brigadier- 
general. He took part in all the great 
campaigns in Virginia. At Antietam he 
performed signal service. At Sharpsburg 
he won his brigadier’s stars. At Ocean 
Pond or Olustee, Florida, he fought a 
battle in independent command. This 
battle was one of the most decisive of 
the far South. Colquitt won the title 
of “ Hero of Olustee,” and exhibited dash, 
coolness, and fine generalship. Riding 
a white horse, his handsome face and 
figure aflame with martial fire, he was a 
notable object of distinction in the en- 
gagement. Hethen returned to Virginia, 
and commanded a division at Drewry’s 
Bluff. In the campaigns around Petets- 
burg he won his commission as major- 
general, but in the confusion incident to 
the close of the war it did not reach his. 
hafds. 
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For the decade after the war Governor 
Colquitt led a most useful life to the 
public. Identifying himself with the 
great farming interests, he became the 
leader of agricultural and religious prog- 
ress in the State. He declined all po- 
litical office that had emolument con- 
nected with it, though he had frequently 
thrust upon him places of dignity that car- 
ry only honor and uncompensated labor. 


He was delegate to the Seymour Conven- | 


tion in 1868. In 1870 he was on the same 


day made the recipient of the distinction | 


of President of the State Democratic 
Convention and President of the State 
Agricultural Society. For six years the 
presidency of the Agricultural Society 
was given to him. In 1872 he was made 
delegate to the Baltimore Convention. 


As an agricultural worker he set his face 


resolutely against practices of an immoral 
nature. For instance, he was the one 
man who has had the courage to take 
publicly a determined stand against rac- 
ing and gambling at a State Fair, and 
it was the most successful State Exfo- 
sition ever held in Georgia. 

In 1876 he was nominated by acclama- 
tion and elected Governor by the largest 
majority, 82,000, ever given in the State. 
His administration of this high office has 
been beneficial and brilliant. As a finan- 


cial success it is unprecedented in the 
State’s history. He came into office find- 
ing her credit dragging, a floating debt 
| of $350,000 embarrassing her yearly, the 
|rate of taxation burdensome and the 
| prospect of an increase of tax burdens to 
| carry the annual expenditures. In his 
| first message to the General Assembly he 
| lined out a comprehensive plan of re- 
| trenchment, which was made the basis 
of legislative reforms, which under his 
| sturdy execution have worked results of 
| a surprising character. 

Toward the freedmen Gov. Colquitt 
has shown a kind and conciliating spirit, 
which in spite of the effect upon them of 
social troubles in other States has pro- 
duced a strong impression, in great part 

| winning their confidence and disarming 
their prejudices. 

In person the Governor is a fine speci- 
men of physical manhood, being erect, 
symmetrical, and dignified in every move- 
ment ; his face bears the stamp of kind- 
ness and good-nature, and yet is by no 
means wanting in marks of positiveness, 
zeal, and purpose. 

He has very strong religious views and 
these pervade his life, toning his thought 
and conduct, whatever may be the sub- 
ject to which his attention may be di- 
rected. 
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ts is appropriate to add to our discus- 
sion of the chief officer of Georgia a 


brief sketch of that State’s condition, ac- | 


cording to recent statistics furnished a 
New York newspaper by President Hay- 
good, of Emory College. 

In the articles that have appeared in 
the newspapers, the reports of 1873 have 
generally been made the basis of compar- 
ison. True conclusions can not be 
reached from 1873 as a starting-point, or 
from any year before that. The valua- 
tions of 1873 were fixed in the spring 
months, before the panic of September 
26th. How that panic “tumbled values,” 
is tolerably well known. The reports for 


1879 and 1880 will furnish more reliable 
| data for just conclusions. These years 
really show what the people of Georgia 
were worth after recovering from the 
| prostration that followed 1873. The fig- 
ures in this article are taken mainly from 
the report for 1880 of the Hon. W. A. 
Wright, Comptroller-general. Some are 
| taken from earlier reports. 

The total of taxable property April 1, 
1880, was $238,934,126, an increase over 
1879 of $14,379,179; that is, an increase 
of a little over six per cent. of the whole 
property of the State. The bulk of this 
property is in real estate, farming lands, 
the tax-book value of which, as is well 
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known to those familiar with these sub- 
jects, is not the best test of the real sta- 
tus of the productive industries of a 
State. There were in 1876, of “improved 
lands,” 28,737,539 acres; in 1880, 29,815,- 
595, an increase in four years of 1,078,052 
acres of tilled land. That is, during the 
four years enough land has been “cleared 
and taken in,” as the farmers say, to 
make one-hundred-acre farms for nearly 
eleven thousand families. We will see 
presently who own a good deal of this 
area. 

The increased value of town and city 
property within the last year indicates 
not only reaction from the long-contin- 
ued depression, but substantial progress. 
In 1877 the value of this property was 
$49,007,286; in 1880, $51,230,730, an in- 
crease in one year of $2,223,444. April 1, 
1879, there were in “money and solvent 
debts,” $26,513,005; April 1, 1880, $29,- 
295,434. April 1,°1879, “merchandise,” 
as reported, was worth $12,012,755; April 
1, 1880, $13,989,109. 

What does the comptroller’s report in- 
dicate as to the measure of the active 
productive capital in Georgia? Here we 
have a far more reliable test than in the 
valuation of lands. In 1879 the value of 
horses, mules, hogs, sheep, cattle, etc., 
was $21,017,634; in 1880, $23,075,764, an 
increase of $2,058,130. This is nearly ten 
per cent. in twelve months. What these 
tables are every man who travels at large 
through the State knows from the evidence 
of his own eyes. Georgia has not been 
so well “stocked” in work animals and 
all kinds of cattle in twenty years. The 
value of plantation and mechanical tools 
enters largely into the question of the 
real condition of the people. . April 1, 
1879, plantation and mechanical tools 
were worth $2,910,372; April 1, 1880, 
$3,206,285, an increase of $235,037. The 
value of cotton and other manufactories 
“not exempt” from taxation, shows an 
increase within the year of $326,845. 
(The total value of manufactories “ ex- 
empt” under the act of August 22, 1872, 
is $4,138,376). 

Comparing 1876 with 1880, we find in 





the “ number of hands employed between 
the ages of twelve and sixty-five” a de- 
crease of 7,827. There were in 1879 107,- 
827 hands employed; in 1880, 100,780. 
Indicating not that fewer people are at 
work, but that more people do their own 
work, and farm their own lands. It in- 
dicates an increase of small farms carved 
out of the old plantations; and this in- 
crease of small farms is largely explained 
by the fact that a much larger number of 
freedmen “own the farms they work.” 

At this point it is interesting to inquire 
carefully into the status of the colored 
people. April 1, 1877, the negroes owned 
of improved lands 458,998 acres, worth 
$1,262,723; April 1, 1880, 586,764 acres, 
worth $1,522,173, an increase in acreage 
in four years of 127,665; increase in value 
of $359,450. In 1877 the negroes owned 
“town and city property” to the amount 
of $1,154,122; in 1880, $1,201,902. Note 
also their “stock and tools.” In 1877 
their horses, mules, hogs, cattle, etc., 
were worth $1,636,942; in 1880, $2,054,- 
7%. The aggregate value of the prop- 
erty owned by colored people in 1877 was 
$4,382,398 ; in 1880, $5,764,293, an increase 
of 581,895. That is, the negroes have 
increased the total value of their prop- 
erty about ten per cent.; the whole peo- 
ple about six percent. Had the whole 
people done as well as the’negroes, in- 
stead of an increase of something over 
$14,000,000, it should have been nearly 
$23,000,000. 

More and more our colored citizens are 
anxious to “buy land”; more and more 
the Georgia landholders—the “old pro- 
prietors,” if the reader please—are will- 
ing to sell it to them. It may be men- 
tioned at this point, that one of the lead- 
ing land-owners in my county (Newton) 
said to me a few days ago, that he had 
sold farms, averaging about one hundred 
acres each, to nearly thirty negro men, 
giving them long and easy terms, and 
only two failed to come to time. 

There is every reason to believe that 
1881 will show a still larger advance in 
all the lines of real progress; 1880 was a 
good year. Large crops brought good 
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prices, and there is money, aside from 
debts and necessary expenses, to invest | 
in larger and better productive apparatus. 

There can be no question about it: the 

mass of our people were never so com- | 
fortable in their lives or in the lives of | 
their fathers. There are not, perhaps, as 
many rich men; there are hundreds of 


thousands of comfortable middle class 
people. There are fewer “mansions” 
on the plantations ; there are many more 
sightly and pleasant cottages on the 
farms. The people—the great mass of 
people of Georgia—were never so well 


| fed, so well clothed, so well housed as 


now. 





WHO WILL PUT A HAND TO THE WHEEL? 


TTHAT tobacco grew naturally in Amer- 

ica, and that it was cultivated, before 
the discovery of Columbus, far north of 
the warm sections to which it was indig- 
enous, and used by the Indians from un- 
known antiquity, are no reasons why we, 
the enlightened nations of to-day, should 
continue its culture and use. We did 
not assume the general habits of the 
American Indians, and why this odorous, 
pernicious one should have taken such 
persistent hold on us, it is difficult to 
divine. 

Tobacco was not kindly received by 
foreign monarchs when its film first in- 
vaded the atmosphere of their kingdoms. 
King James I. of England issued a “ Coun- 
terblaste to Tobacco,” in which he de- 
scribed its use as “a custom loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful 
to the brain, and dangerous to the lungs.” 
Likening the “fumes thereof to the hor- 
rible stygian smoke of the bottomless 
pit.” 

The priests and Sultans of Turkey de- 
clared smoking a crime; the Popes Inno- 
cent XI. and Urban VIII. poured upon it 
their ecclesiastical censure. Sultan Am- 
met decreed its punishments by cruel 
deaths. Russian authorities, early in the 
seventeenth century, mutilated the noses 
of allsmokers. Yet at present, the Rus- 
sians, Turks, and Persians are most in- 
veterate smokers; and the weed is culti- 
vated in Germany, Greece, Turkey, and 
various European countries. Only pro- 
hibitory laws prevent its being raised in 
southern England and Ireland. 





Learned and medical men in the inter- 


vening time have brought frequent testi- 
mony against its use; educators and re- 
formers have spoken derogatorily of the 
practice of chewing, smoking, and snuff- 
ing, denouncing it as useless, poisonous, 
and degrading; still the annual amount 
of tobacco raised in the United States is 
estimated at 270,000,000 pounds. 

The air of America to-day is often dank 
with its clinging, empyreumatical odor. 
On the streets, in carriages, cars, and 
drawing-rooms it salutes nostrils and per- 
meates lungs that find every fume of it 
nauseous, in spite of the fact that asso- 
ciation has apparently rendered it unob- 
jectionable to the masses. The fact is 
pitiable and the remedy unfound. We 
must take the air, heavy as we find it, for 
we can not rid it of its present bane; but 
may we not sweeten it for coming gener- 
ations? May we not keep the young 
pure? knowing that, while the practice 
of using tobacco is prejudicial to persons 
of all ages, it is hurtful in the greatest 
degree to systems that have not obtained 
full maturity. Let us reach out a helping 
hand to our boys. Those who sell or 
present children with tobacco are more 
culpable than they imagine. They im- 
plant the germ of a habit which counsel 
in the other direction would often ward 
off until ripened judgment inspired them 
with higher aims. 

I have been sadly grieved by seeing 
mere nurselings, nine or ten years old, with 
cigars in their little mouths. Why not 
shield them with a protective pledge? 

With a sigh to disturb its sanctity, and 
warmed by a desire to help other moth- 
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ers, I draw the curtain aside and disclose 
a sacred pledge that hangs framed in blue 
and gilt in my own boudoir. It reads: 


“I solemnly promise my dear mother, that by the 
help of God, and guarded by her prayers, I will never 
smoke, chew, or use tobacco in any form. 

Exrus P, OpeRHOLTZzER, 
Vickers OBERHOLTZER. 

“ Further, That I will never willingly rear, trade in, 
or distribute the useless and obnoxious weed. 

Eu.us P. OBERHOLTZER. 
Vickers OBERHOLTZER.” 





This pledge is wholly personal and sa- 
cred, and I know it will be kept. We | 
have another, recently formed, which we 
circulate among our young friends, and to | 
which we have already several signers. It 
is called “ The Cambria Station Pledge,” | 
and runs: 

“ We hereby solemnly promise never to chew, smoke, 
or use tobacco in any form.” 

Now I have no doubt there are boys all 
over the country who would like to sign 
the “Cambria Station Pledge” if they 
had the opportunity. They will find it a 
safeguard when they go out from their 
homes. Though many of them will be 
strong enough to withstand all tempta- 
tions, there are others who require sup- 





port, and we need to uphold each other 
in every motion toward purity. 

This seems to me the only way we can 
shake off the incubus and rid ourselves 
of the smoke and disagreeableness of to- 
bacco. Jt never brightened one man’s 
intellect or enhanced his beauty. It has 
beclouded countless minds, induced ap- 
petites for stronger intoxicants, soiled 
many sweet lips, and tainted otherwise 
pure breaths. 

Shall we not awaken anew our interest 
in the matter, fathers, mothers, and boys, 
and have a protective pledge in every 
community, aye, in every home? By 
making ourselves co-operative and gen- 
eral in this work we could do much per- 
sonal good and purify the air for coming 
generations. 

My heart is deeply interested in the 
movement, and I will be glad to commu- 
nicate with those who may feel a kindred 
desire and are willing to circulate pledges. 
Let us see what an army of anti-tobacco 
boys we can raise this winter to crush out 
the old unclean habit. 

MRS. S. L. 


Cambria Station, Pa. 
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| Rag scgphaten eta has for many years | 
been conferring its benefits on hu- , 
manity in various ways, both directly and | 
indirectly, and its influence has become | 
wide-spread, benefiting science, literature, 
and art. Society at bem has been re- | 
ceiving these benefits as if they were | 
matters of course, and, for the most part, 
has given little heed to the appeals which 
have been made in behalf of sustain- 
ing.it. The profits arising from the pub- 
lishing of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and from the lar business which its 
publishers conduct, have been, as a rule, 
applied to the dissemination of scientific 
and moral teaching, year after year, so 
that a larger number of people might be- 
come interested in the subject they repre- 
sent, and, as a result, means have been 
wanting to undertake aay desirable 
enterprises which the publishers might 
otherwise have accomplished. Many of 
the benefited have expressed themselves | 
as thankful; but few have been moved 





IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


to do something practical by way of do- 
nations or bequests for the purpose of 
extending a knowledge of Phrenology. 
We are therefore glad to note two or 
three recent manifestations of interest 
and special encouragement. One takes 
the form of a proposition, as follows: 


FOWLER & WELLS:—Dear Friends: 
In reply to yours, offering “Brain and 
Mind” at cost, to give to clergymen who 
may wish to read it, I enclose sufficient 
amount to pay for one hundred copies, 
which you can distribute in such a man- 
ner as may seem best adapted to reach 
persons of this class who will probably 
be benefited by it. I am prompted to do 
this from the belief that a thorough, prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature, as 
taught’ by Phrenology, will prove to 
clergymen the very best means of advanc- 
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ing, and influencing for good, the people 
in their charge; and I have a desire, also, 
to enable them to examine for themselves 
the claims of the subject which are so 
admirably and concisely stated in this 
volume. Although the number of copies 
I am able to distribute is small, I hope 
some good results may come of it, and 
especially that others of larger means 
may be prompted to act or co-operate in 
a similar direction. It is my desire that 


my name shall not be made public in 
connection with this; and wishing you 
abundant success in elevating mankind 
spiritually, mentally, and morally, I re- 
Faithfully yours, 


main, me, 


We like the ring of this: it is genuine 
philanthropy—a move in the right direc- 
tion of practical benefit, and we hope it will 
prove the commencement only of many 
similar efforts, and that the work men- 
tioned shall be placed in the hands of 
every one of the ninety or one hundred 
thousand clergymen in the country, or, 
at least, in the hands of all who would be 
willing to read and profit by it. 

Now, the readers of the JOURNAL may 
call the attention of their pastors and 
clerical friends who are unacquainted 
with Phrenology, to this offer, and let 
those who desire to take advantage of it 
send at once, as, of course, the number 
of copies thus offered is limited, and the 
only work offered is “ Brain and Mind.” * 

In this connection, we are enabled to 
note another proposition, which has for 
its scene of operation a Southern State, 
which promises to be’an important mat- 
ter. Through the energy of our Georgia 
agent, Mr. Howell B. Parker, who has 
for the past two years been working to 
introduce the JOURNAL widely in his 
State, another friend to the phrenological 
cause has been found who is willing to 
pay the difference between the subscrip- 
tion price and half-price for two thousand 
copies of the JOURNAL, to go to new sub- 
scribers in Georgia: thus furnishing the 
magazine to people there at $1.00 instead 


* The publishers ask only that clergymen who write 
for the book will enclose fifteen cents in postage-stamps 
to pay for the cost of its transmission. 


of $2.00 per annum. These subscribers 
will also be entitled to the premiums 
offered to yearly subscribers by simply 
remitting the extra amount of twenty- 
five cents. 

This offer is made for this year only, 
sand is limited to the number stated. All 
subscriptions must be addressed to Mr. 
Howell B. Parker, Atlanta, Ga. 

And further, through Mr. Parker a 
remittance has been received from an old 
friend of Phrenology, Dr. Samuel Irwin, 
for the purpose of placing the JOURNAL 
in every free reading-room in the State of 
Georgia. Applications for participation 
in this may be sent directly to the office 
of the publishers, or addressed to Mr. 
Parker as above. In taking this step, Dr. 
Irwin has done what we are sure will 
prove a great blessing, for he will enable 
hundreds of Southern people, young men 
especially, to read the JOURNAL, who 
would not otherwise see it at all. 

These propositions are a challenge to 
other men and women of the country, 
North and South, who have means and 
are willing to devote part of them to the 
work of public education and public 
benefit. 

We should be glad to receive even 
small contributions to the “Brain and 
Mind” Fund. No matter how small the 
amount a person may be able to con- 
tribute ; that fund may be handsomely 
increased, and could be in advance of the 
demands made uponit. The establish- 
ment of a fund for the dissemination of 
books, such as are published by Messrs. 
Fowler & Wells, gratuitously among cer- 
tain classes in society, or generally among 
the people, would be a work of the high- 
est philanthropy, and the publishers 
would gladly do their part in the fur- 
therance of so grand a work by furnish- 
ing the books at bare cost. 

We can not but think that the very 
auspicious opening of eighteen hundred 
and eighty-one, which the proposals we 
have detailed illustrates, will be sup- 
plemented, and the good work of promot- 
ing a moral and intellectual reform go on 
to its end. 
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PEOPLE OF GALICIA. 


bg September last the Emperor Francis | arily, a festal one, the people, high and 
Joseph of Austria visited Galicia, a | low, thronging to the chief cities where 
province of his empire, situated at the | the Emperor made his halts, and greeting 
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northern base of the Carpathian Mount- , him on his arrival, and while in public 
ains, and bordering on Poland and Rus- | with strong demonstrations of joy. 
sia. The occasion was made, as custom-| In Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, the 
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enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch; 
there were processions, illuminations, 
banqueting, bell-ringing, cannonading, 
and all possible exhibitions of loyalty. 

The illustration presents a group of the 
country people as they appeared on the 
passage of the Emperor on his way from 
the railway station to the palace. The 
men and women are dressed in holiday 
costume, and the artist, Kallarz, has 
endeavored to depict their attitudes 
when in the presence of their royal 
master. 

The population of Galicia is about five 


‘millions, the great body of whom are 


Roman Catholics, and are described as 
hardy, rude, and peaceable, giving the 
central government but little trouble on 





account of socialistic or religious agita- 
tions, although they are very sensitive 
with regard to the right to representa- 
tion and home government. They are 
allied to the Poles and Ruthenians by 
race, being Sclavic in origin, and retain 
many of the manners and customs of 
their semi-barbarous ancestors. The no- 
bility are vivacious, high-spirited, and 
warlike, but the peasants are sluggish 
and depressed—the necessary result of 
ignorance and languishing industry. The 
fact that distilleries abound in the rural 
districts does not help, of course, to mend 
matters. The Jews, very numerous in 
the cities, control most of the commerce. 
In some departments of manufacturing 
there is considerable activity. 





FRANCESCO PETRARCH, THE POET AND THE LOVER. 


a genius of the poet is too often 
overestimated by his contempora- 
ries, or rather, we should say that this is 
the case with second-rate poets. The 
really great poets have not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by their ownage. Ho- 
mer had to beg his bread in the seven 
cities that after he was dead clamored for 
the honor of his birth-place. The great- 
est of dramatists was only a first-rate 
play adapter and actor to the wits of James 
the First, and the author of “ Paradise 
Lost” was considered a poor scribbler 
by the cavaliers of Charles the Second. 
With poets of lesser genius it has fared 
better. Many a minstrel lodged sumptu- 
ously in palaces, the protégé of kings 
when the “blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle” breathed his burning lays. Greene 
and Marlowe ruled supreme on the En- 
glish boards when Shakespeare went up 
to London, but nobody quotes them now. 
Thomas Shackford earned pounds where 
Milton earned shillings, and was patron- 
ized by the Crown; is he remembered 
now? Among this class we must place 
Petrarch. True, he has not been forgot- 
ten, but it is only as the sonnet-writer 
and the chivalric lover that the man is 
remembered who was ranked with Dante, 





Ariosto, and Tasso, by the silly flatterers 
of his own time and those of the Re- 
naissance. 

A poet must primarily and absolutely 
be judged by his poetic qualities, accord- 
ing to the highest standard ; and not rel- 
atively by the fashions and opportunities 
of the age in which he lived. Because 
he had the good fortune to perfect a liv- 
ing language and give harmony and puri- 
ty to the Italian tongue ; because in a li- 
centious age his writings were free from 
impure metaphors or gross sensualism ; 
because, more than all, he was the poet 
of chivalry, the expresser of that light 
and gallant spirit which almost died out 
with feudalism, until revived by Tenny- 
son : therefore Petrarch was crowned with 
laurel and superlative praise. No one 
will deny that these were excellencies, 
but they hardly make a great poet. In 
strong original conceptions, in that flow- 
ing, easy grace of narrative which is nec- 
essary to command a sustained interest, 
and in that keen analysis of character 
and perception of truth which mark the 
true poetic genius, Petrarch is the least 
of all the Italian poets. 

With Dante, indeed, he is incompara- 
ble. The author of the “ Divine Comedy” 
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occupies a niche by himself, and is unap- 
proachable. His orbit is still all his own, 
and the course of his chariot can never 
be confounded with that of a rival. 
Neither did Petrarch write anything 
worthy of comparison with the “ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata” or the “Orlando Fu- 
rioso.” The great epic of Tasso is well- 
nigh unsurpassed in grace of diction, 
unity of action, and vividness of descrip- 
tion. How quick the transition of ideas, 
how beautiful the comparisons! After 
the Eneid, there is not, in my estima- 
tion, another poem which has so few 
weak and tedious passages. Its greatest 
defect lies in the too great prominence 
of supernatural machinery; yet this is 
hardly to be criticised ina poem. Ari- 
osto, without being so great a poet as 
Tasso, has written some finer poetry. 
His “Orlando Furioso” is fairly alive 
with its facility of versification. He pos- 
sessed some rare gifts. In his facile grace 
of expression, and his fertility and versa- 
tility of ihvention, he holds a first place 
among the poets. There is nothing, in 
fact, in the whole range of poetry that 


for vivacity and genial flow of movement 
equals some portions of his large poem. 

In the grand quarternion of Italian 
poets it would appear then that Petrarch 
is the least worthy of admiration; yet 
faulty as he is, as the restorer of classical 
literature in Italy his services are un- 


questionable. His strains, so overesti- 
mated and admired by his own age and 
by the writers of the Renaissance, con- 
ferred a benefit in elevating and refining 
the imagination of youth, which criticism 
can hardly estimate, and which may have 
had much to do in the general judgment 
of his genius. 

Born in 1304, and thus contemporary 
with Edward the Third, De Guesclin, 
Froissart, and John the Good, he saw 
chivalry in the culmination of its glory. 
An Italian, susceptible, imaginative, and 
passionate, like all his race, his spirit 
was touched and his character moulded 
by the sentiments of the age. The love 
of friends, the love of women, the love 
of fame, the love of books, the love of 





great men of the past, the love of nature, 
the love of solitude, these were the domi- 
nant sentiments in the soul of Petrarch. 
His weaknesses were an exorbitant vani- 
ty, the prominence of a complacency 
forever alternating between fruition and 
mortification, the painful mingling of an 
effeminate self-fondling with a querulous 
self-dissatisfaction. That he was a poet 
no one will doubt who reads his lyrics 
and his sonnets; that he was a great poet 
is not admissible when one considers his 
egotism, his affectation, his lack of sus- 
tained fire, and his want of versatility. 
What has contributed to lend more in- 
terest to his person and his story than 
his writings have done,.is his famous 
passion for that poetical mistress whom 
he has immortalized in a hundred lays. 
The lover of Laura of Noves has been 
remembered when the poet might have 
been forgotten. The two have the same 
connection in the popular mind as Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, as Abelard and Heloise. 
Poor sighing Petrarch, and gentle, un- 
complaining Laura! Yet who ever seri- 
ously believed in the love of this devoted 
pair of turtle-doves? The story, never- 
theless, is a charming one. You can 
picture the first romantic meeting in the 


' church of St. Clara at early matins, and 


the sentimental encounters after, between 
the poet and the dame, extending through 
a period of twenty years, during which 
time the etherealized lover never ceased 
to inscribe sonnets to the beauty of her 
eyes, the rose of her cheeks, and the vari- 
ous charms which physically and mental- 
ly endowed the wife of Hugh de Sade. 
Possibly Petrarch deemed himself en- 
amored. A man of ardent imagination 
and an enthusiast in all the emotions of 
love, friendship, patriotism, and ambition, 
it was quite natural that his muse should 
be awakened by the beauty which charmed 
his fancy even if it never touched his heart. 
If true indeed that he cherished such a 
remarkable devotion to this woman, who 
it appears led a very miserable life with 
her morose and cynical husband, the only 
matter of astonishment, knowing what 
we do of the age of Petrarch, would be 
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the persevering virtue of Laura. The 
troubadours boast of much better success 
with Provencal ladies. But we do not 
once believe that he did. His emotion 
was too evanescent, his nature too selfish 
to love after such a manner. There could 
have been nothing manly, natural, or im- 
petuous in his affection. It was simply 
an affected passion, a poet’s dream. 

You do not believe this, fair reader. 
Look then, my dear madam, on our pen 
portrait of Francesco Petrarch, and tell 
us if you think his is the face of a lover, 
of aman of strong and energetic passion, 
ot deep and constant devotion. You per- 
ceive a countenance fat, round, and good- 
humored. Every feature tells the same 
tale, from the rounded and dimpled chin 
to the brow overhung with its clustering 
hair. The cheeks full and florid, the lips 
large and voluptuous, the eyes sagacious, 
sharp, and penetrating, are all indicative 
of good living, self-enjoyment, and partly 
prosperity. It is the face of a vain, am- 
bitious, pleasure-seeking man, a courtier, 
a savant, a gourmand, and a sensualist, 
but of all sensualists the most susceptible 
of elegance. You do not believe in this 
mock passion of Petrarch’s. Follow him 
then through his varied, brilliant career, 
from that April morning in 1327, when he 
first saw Laura’s fair face under the veil of 
the devotee,till the day when his life closed 
at Arqua, forty-seven years after. What 
asunny and honored life he led, going from 
court to court ; from city to city, from cas- 
tle to castle ; the friend of all the great 
nobles of France and Italy; courted and 
féted for his genius, his graceful appear- 
ance, and the reputation of his learning ; 
the guest to-day of the Pope, to-morrow 
of kings, and the next of princes as power- 
ful as kings! Fancy this man, learned, 
intriguing, pleasure-loving, amid all his 
exciting and luxurious life, his vast liter- 
ary and political labors; fancy him, I say, 
the victim of an unrequited passion which 
was as ridiculous as it was incapable of 
moral defense. Nay, more, you think 
him truly the devout worshiper of Laura 
from the moment of the first sentimental 
“encounter in the church of St. Clara to 





the time he indited her his last sonnet 
when she was a fat, comfortable matron, 
head of a large household of grown-up 
children who called her mother! Felicit- 
ous innocence! You forget that the poet 
of Vancluse, like many other poets, and 
after the fashion of his indulgent, sensu- 
ous Italian race, sought the pleasures of 
love without hampering himself with the 
conjugal tie, being the father, under the 
rose, of a family which Laura was not the 
mother. How fervent and exclusive was 
his passion, was it not? Away with the 
idea. He cherished no more love for her 
than is generally wasted by an artist on 
his lay figure. He used her for a subject 
when in a certain poetic mood. Number- 
less women he loved and wooed, and it 
was their charms he sang as well, when 
he tuned his harp to Laura’s eyes, to 
Laura’s golden hair. At such times she 
was wholly an abstract thing, a creation 
of the imagination. The idea that he 
loved her! He never wrote sonnets about 
her when he had anything else to do. 
When composing his epics, when engaged 
in political intrigues, or when receiving 
the crown of the poet-laureate at Rome, 
there was little thought in the mind of 
this thoroughly selfish and worldly man 
of the beautiful but unfortunate Laura 
de Sade. 

Petrarch died in 1374. His love of 
study endured until the last. He was 
found dead in his library with his arm 
resting on a book. Great, rich, learned, 
he was an ardent patriot, a shrewd poli- 
tician, a sweet singer, a faithful friend. 
But he had not the genius of a great 
poet, nor the devotion of a true lover. 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 





THE TASK. 


Lire’s school has many tasks we all must learn, 
Lessons of faith and patience, hope and love ; 

Knowledge of bitter taste, and wisdom stern, 
Of fires, the temper of our steel to prove ; 


Much of forbearance gathering years must teach, 
And Charity, with her angelic face, 

Gentling the judgment, softening the speech, 
Gives time its surest aid, and grief its grace. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


«« | THINK she is horrid; there!” 
“Why, Lizzie Payton, I’m aston- 
ished to hear you speak so.” 

“Well, I can’t help it. When we had 
everything so nicely arranged, to come in 
and try to spoil it. 
ness to do it either, because she had noth- 
ing to do with it in the start.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” rejoined 
Sophie, “or the reason, rather. She goes 


to our school, and thinks she ought to be | 


consulted just as much as anybody.” 
“Yes, and she thinks she can boss the 
whole affair,’ cried Edith, stamping her 
foot. “Because she came from New 
York she thinks she knows more than 


anybody else, and puts on more airs than | 
Mr. Thompson’s peacock.” 

The girls all laughed at Edith’s em- 
phatic demeanor. 

“I think it’s very strange that Miss 


Clem allowed her to interfere as she 
has,” said Milly, “and I’m going to-mor- 
row to tell her that I shall not have any- 
thing more to do with the thing.” 

“ Why, Milly,” cried Lizzie, “it isn’t at 
all Miss Clem’s fault. She said we could 
arrange the pieces to suit ourselves, choose 
who should speak this and that, and when 
we were ready she’d hear us and give us 
some directions. But it isn’t so much 
that, as it is the refreshments which we 
were going to have, and all to surprise 
Miss Julia and Miss Grace.” 

“Oh, you weren't there, Milly, on Tues- 
day,” broke in Sophie, “ when we decided 
to have a collation, as they call it, after 
the exercises. We thought it would be 
so nice to treat the company and surprise 
the teachers. Clara Manley, brother Fred, 
and one or two others have offered to 
help, and Miss Clem said she'd let us 
have the sitting-room, and she wouldn’t 
say anything about it. Don’t you think 
it would be delightful ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and that’s what Adah 


And she had no busi- | 


meant when she said she was going to 
tell all about it if she could not speak 
just what she wished to. That would be 
| too mean for anything. What were you 
| going to have?” 

“Some biscuit, cake, macaroons, lem- 
| onade, blackberries, early apples, plums, 
| and one or two kinds of jelly. Clara 
| Manley knows all about such things, you 
| know, and proposed that we should see 
what each would bring so as to have a 
| variety.” 

“ No ice cream ?” 

| “Well, it’s a good deal of trouble, you 
| know, to make enough of that for two or 
|three dozen people, and of course the 
| whole school would want some besides.” 

“TI should like to furnish that,” said 
| Milly, “we have a large freezer, and I 

know mamma would be willing.” 
“That'll be splendid,” cried Edith, 
“My mother said she’d make fifty bis- 
cuits, and you know, Sophie, how nice 
they are; and Tal’s going to the mill to 
| pick a lot of blackberries, and Horry said 
| he’d come, if we wanted him, and be head 
| Waiter.” 

“I want to funish the lemonade and 
some of the cake, for mamma said I 
might,” remarked Lizzie, “ but if Adah is 
going to tell, I don’t see why we should 
trouble our heads any further about it, 
because the best part is the surprise we 
expected to make for our teachers.” 

“That’s just the fun of it,” rejoined 
Sophie, “‘and why I offered to take part. 
But don’t let’s give it up quite yet.” 

“ What shall we do?” asked the others 
in a breath. 

“Let’s all go and see Clara now, and 
ask her advice.” 

“ Agreed,” said Milly, and the others 
echoed her approval. 

This conversation took place while the 
girls were on their way home from school, 
and enough of its meaning can be gath- 
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ered from their remarks, I think, to make 
it unnecessary for me to relate all the cir- 
cumstances of the affair which had pro- 
voked their indignation. Miss Adah 
Bang, to whom the reader was introduced 
in a former chapter, was the tallest, if 
not the oldest scholar in Miss Julia’s di- 
vision, and as she had not been entrusted 
with a knowledge of the proposed enter- 
tainment in the very beginning, and per- 
mitted to gratify her vanity by having a 
little apparent control of the arrange- 
ments, she pettishly declared to Lizzie 
that she’d “ fix their mutton for them,” 
by going straight to Miss Julia and “let- 
ting the cat out of the bag.” The girls 
felt quite sure that she would do this as a 
matter of revenge, because generally they 
did not show much liking for her, and 
Milly, Sophie, and Edith had for two 
or three days avoided her company after 
school hours. 

Clara was at home when the school- 
girls came in, and listened with much in- 
terest to their account of the cross which 
had met them in their effort to make the 
closing day of their school year an occa- 
sion of unusual enjoyment to teachers 
and friends. 

“ Adah’s a difficult girl to manage,” she 
remarked. “I think she’s been pretty 
nearly spoiled by home indulgence, and 
so in this case we'll have to indulge her a 
little.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t want to give in to 
her,” cried Milly. 

“No, indeed, the hateful thing,” added 
Edith ; “she’d put on more airs than ever 
if she had her way this time.” 

“I mean that we must appear to give 
way,” resumed Clara. “You know the 
best managers of others don’t appear to 
exercise much authority; they govern 
through their understanding of character. 
Now we all know Adah’s character very 
well. Nothing pleases her so much as to 
have people say she is smart, pretty, and 
tasteful. She has a great deal of Appro- 
bativeness, which Horry says is the proper 
word for vanity or love of admiration ; and 
I think if you should go to her and take her 
into your confidence, she would be much 





pleased, and then by not showing any ill- 
will in talking about your plans for the 
entertainment, she would let you have 
pretty much your own way.” 

“ Really she can’t do much for it any- 
how,” said Sophie, “for papa says Mr. 
Bang is quite poor, and Mrs. Bang avoids 
society because she can not afford the ex- 
pense of having company.” 

“Then you see, girls, some reason for 
Adah’s being fretted by your indifference- 
I’ve no doubt she feels very keenly their 
reduced circumstances; people who have 
a great deal of vanity always chafe under 
the restraints of inability to do as their 
neighbors do, and it is a great gratifica- 
tion to them to have people give them as 
much respect or attention as their neigh- 
bors receive. I think you will find that 
Adah will be satisfied with a small place 
in the exercises down-stairs and up- 
stairs; so long as she has a part to per- 
form, it will seem very important to her, 
I will go with you to see her, if you wish.” 

“Oh, do, Clara,” cried Lizzie. 

“Yes, do go with us,” exclaimed the 
other girls. 

“Hayo, who’s in consultation now?” 
shouted Tal, running in. “Guess it isn’t 
about going to Congress, hey, Lizzie? as 
girls can’t vote quite yet, though Joe 
Winkle says women will have to vote be- 
fore long to save the country.” 

“What an idea!” cried Milly, as she 
and the others burst into merry laughter. 

“Well, you can laugh; it’s so, and I 
believe it.” 

“Tal’s a precocious statesman,” said 
Clara; “I suppose papa will have to make 
a politician of him.” 

“Oh, don’t by any means be a politi- 
cian, Tal,” entreated Lizzie, with an ex- 
pression of so much grave concern on 
her face, that all laughed again; and 
Milly said : 

“Why, what do you know about poli- 
tics, Lizzie?” 

“Not much, to be sure, but papa is one 
of the Town Committee, and one of the 
school officers, and I don’t know what else, 
and he’s obliged to be out a great deal at 
meetings at night, and mamma don’t like 
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it, and papa says it’s necessary for some 
of the intelligent men in the town to take 
an interest in these things, or else the 
politicians would have everything their | 
own way.” 

“ Why, Lizzie,” remonstrated Tal, “a | 
man can be a politician and be a good | 
man too. Wasn’t Webster a politician ?' 
and Clay and Franklin and Jefferson and | 
Lincoln politicians? Papa says the coun- | 
try needs good men in politics as well as 
any place else, and if I’m a smart fellow 
when I’m grown up I’ll—” 

“ Be a member or Congress, or just as 
likely President,” laughed Sophie. “But 
say, Tal, did you stay after school was 
dismissed ?” 

“Yes, about ten minutes, looking over 
my piece for the entertainment. Yes, 
Phillip and I are going to change. He 
thinks he can do what I had better, and I 
guess I can do his part just as well. Miss 
Julia said it wouldn’t make any difference.” 

“Was Adah Bang there?” 

“Yes, and was talking to Miss Julia 
about something or other.” 

“What was it? Didn’t you hear?” 
asked Sophie and Lizzie, anxiously. 

“No, I wasn’t payin’ attention to 
her. Only heard a word now and then. 
You know her funny way of talking. She 
said something about being ‘all in a 
hunk,’ ‘fearfully nervous,’ ‘never could 
speak before people,’ or something like 
that.” 

“Oh, dear! I wonder if she has told 
Miss Clem,” sighed Lizzie. 

“Told her what ?” demanded Tal. 

“Why, Tal,” replied Sophie, “she’s put 
out because she wasn’t consulted about 
the refreshments, and declared she'd go 
and tell the teachers, and spoil all our 
plans.” 

“What!” roared Tal, “the big goose! 
I'd like to see her do anything of the 
kind. I guess if she’d been talking about 
that I'd heard it sharp enough.” 

“If she has told, we won’t have any- 
thing more to do with refreshments—at 
least I shall not,” declared Milly. 

“And I think,” rejoined Tal, “that if 
she knew her telling would stop us, she’d 





be the last one to ‘blow on us,’ as Tru 
Burr says, for she likes to be where there's 
something good to eat. Don’t you re- 
member the picnic over in Williams’ 


| woods, Milly? My, how she did stuff! | 


do believe she put away three quarts of 
strawberries and cream, and two pounds 
of cake.” 

“Tal, Tal,” said Clara, reprovingly. 

“I aint exaggeratin’, ‘cause I helped 
her to berries and cake and lemonade a 
good many times, myself, and Fred Deane 
did too. And I heard Fred say to some- 
body there that Bang girl was enough to 
tire out anybody with waiting on her.” 

“ He told papa and mamma that,” said 
Sophie, “and papa said, ‘ No wonder she 
was so thin, if that was an example of her 
every-day appetite.’”’ 

“ Well, girls, let us not comment further 
on her disposition in the eating line,” re- 
marked Clara, “ but take it if you will as 


| an assurance that she would not ‘let the 
| cat out of the bag.’ Now, in a moment 


or two, I'll be ready to go with you.” 

Miss Adah answered in person the 
door-bell, which Edith jerked at half 
timidly. 

“Why, Miss Manley, I’m awfully de- 
lighted to see you. Do walk right in.” 

“Good-afternoon, Miss Bang. We are 
on very important business, as you may 
perceive by our number. A sort of Com- 
mittee-of-the-whole,” said Clara, smiling. 

“Oh, he, he, he, on business ; well, that’s 
too jolly for anything, he, he, he,” gig- 
gled Adah, who turned and led the way 
to the small parlor or sitting-room. 

“She doesn’t invite ws to go in,” whis- 
pered Milly, who followed the others 
with an air of injured fastidiousness. 

“ Who cares?” replied Sophie. “Aren't 
we on business?” 

Filing into the room, the girls took 
seats, with the exception of Milly, whose 
idea of propriety determined her to stand 
until she was invited to sit. Adah was 
evidently trying to play a part of injured 
dignity, for at first she scarcely looked at 
her school-fellows, but bestowed atten- 
tions upon Clara which were almost over- 
whelming. 
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“ Do take off your shawl and hat, Miss 
Manley. Oh, this room is in a most 
abominable state of ‘confusion. Alf's 
been here tearing up things, I do believe, 
and he’s the most disorderly fellow on 
the face of the earth. Do take a seat by 
the window, and I'll call ma. She'll be 
awfully delighted to see you. She’s been 
going to call over on your folks for ever 
so long, but you know ma is such an in- 
valid she never goes out to see anybody. 
Hasn’t it been hot to-day? I’m just 
about dead. And Miss Julia keeps that 
school-room just as close as an oven. I 
feel sometimes as if I must faint.” 

The girls here winked at one another, 
for they knew that if there were any rea- 
son for faintnéss on the part of the young 
lady, it was on account of the tightness 
of her dress. 

“Miss Sommers,” Adah continued, with- 
out looking directly toward the girl, who 
yet stood near Clara’s chair, “why don’t 
you sitdown? Aint it as cheap to sit?” 


“Thank you, I will,” replied Milly. 


“Miss Adah,” said Clara, “you are 
aware, probably, that I am somewhat in- 
terested in the entertainment which is 
expected to close the school term.” 

“No, I wasn’t at all aware of it. It 
seems as if some persons in Clem Acad- 
emy, who I won’t name, want to count me 
out of the thing.” 

“Excuse me, I think that you have 
misunderstood the matter. All the girls 
do not know what is in view, because the 
subject of refreshments has not been gen- 
erally canvassed ; the few who, so far, have 
talked among themselves about it, being 
fearful that if they communicated the 
idea to all, it would be likely somehow to 
reach the ear of the teachers, and that, 
you know, would completely spoil the en- 
joyment which the girls hoped to reap in 
the surprise,it would prove to Miss Julia 
and Miss Grace. Now, as the four or 
five girls who have planned the affair live 
up on Cherry Avenue, some little distance 
from the school, they thought that by 
keeping the arrangements as much as 
possible to themselves, and getting a lit- 
tle outside assistance, they could carry 





them through successfully, and so make 
for all concerned a very agreeable en- 
tertainment.” 

“Of course, Miss Manley, it would be. 
awfully pleasant to Miss Julia, because 
she said this very day to me that she’d 
like ever so much to have a little spread ; 
you'd just ought to see some of Delmoni- 
co’s get-ups which ma and I have gone to. 
The very sight of the salads -and me- 
ringues, would make you hungry enough 
to swallow them, plates and all; but then 
she couldn’t afford it, as all they had to 
depend upon was what they got by teach- 
ing. I came mighty near telling her 
about what some girls I know were get- 
ting up, ‘cause, you know, I do like to 
tell people anything that'll tickle them, 
and it would have come in so jolly just 
then. But I didn’t.” , 

“If you had, Adah, I should not have 
done anything more about it,” said Milly. 

“Nor I,” said Sophie. 

“ And I should have been sorry enough 


| to give it up,” added Lizzie, because I do 


so want to make Miss Julia feel that we 
appreciate her.” 
“Well, they have given me a sort of 


| general management of the affair,” re- 


sumed Clara, “and so I suppose I should 
take the responsibility of saying who shall 
do this and who that. A good deal re- 
mains to be done toward completing ar- 
rangements, “and I am a little anxious to 
know what I can depend upon.” 

“Oh, I’ll do whatever I can, Miss Man- 
ley,” exclaimed Adah, with an air of sur- 
prise. “I was talking to ma the very 
minute before you rang, and she said I 
could offer to furnish some plates and 
glasses, because you know most people 
are afraid to let such things go out of 
their pantry; they don’t want them 
cracked and broken. But la, we’ve such 
a lot of china and porcelain, that we 
don’t know hardly what to do with it in 
this little coop. Why, in New York our 
butler’s pantry was as large as this whole 
room.” 

“Thank you, Miss Adah, for the offer; 
we shall need dishes and glasses and a 
tray or two. So I'll put you down for 
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one dozen dishes for fruit, and one dozen 
glasses for lemonade. Yes?” 

“Oh dear, yes, and a dozen more if 
you'll have them. Aren’t you going to 
have any wine? Pa thinks a collation 
isn’t anything without wine, or a punch- 
bowl on a side table. And all the people 
in our set used to have it as a sure thing.” 

“No, the people of Mapleville, at least 
most of those in our neighborhood, are 
very plain and simple in their ways,” re- 
joined Clara, “and enjoy any little enter- 
tainment more as a social matter than on 
account of what they find there to eat 
and drink.” 

“He, he, he. I'd forgot that you’re 
nearly all temperance people here. Pa 
and Alf say that’s why it’s so dull. If 
' there were only two or three good sa- 
loons and a hotel where people could get 
some good wine to drink, you’d see a dif- 
ferent place. There’d be something like 
life then.” 

“ Yes, life of a very different morad type, 
Miss Adah, I grant you. To-morrow 
afternoon we are to have a meeting of 
the conspirators, or committee on refresh- 
ments, at our house; will you come over ? 
We want to know just what each one will 
do, and so perfect our arrangements, if 
possible.” 

“ Why, yes, I'll trot over, or at least try 
to. You can count on me for the dishes, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, the dishes and glasses, a dozen of 
each,” emphasized Clara, as she rose from 
her chair, and made her way, accompanied 
by the girls, to the door. 

Out of the Bang mansion and into the 
street, tongues were loose again, and the 
girls generally expressed opinions freely 
on Adah’s conduct. 

“ She was so anxious to have something 
to do with the entertainment,” burst out 
Sophie, “and see how much she'll do to- 
ward it.” 

“A few paltry dishes and glasses,” 
sneered Milly. “There, girls, just what I 
expected, after all the fuss she made, 
and—” 

“That's what sister Clara said,” inter- 
tupted Edith; “I mean she said Adah 





only wanted to be considered one of us, 
and she couldn’t be expected to do much.” 

“Well, anyway, ‘I’m much relieved, and 
I think she’ll keep quiet, don’t you, Clara?” 
remarked Lizzie. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Oh,” said Milly, “she’s in possession 
of a great secret, and she’ll be a very im- 
portant person for the next four days. 
I’m glad she hasn’t any little brother or 
sister.” 

“Why?” asked Sophie. 

“ Because the whole house would know 
all Adah knows, and if there were any 
children in it, they’d circulate the news 
wide enough.” 

“Don’t be too severe, Milly,” admon- 
ished Clara. “I think Adah feels much 
happier now than she did before we 
waited on her; and if you girls will be 
kind in your treatment, she'll be agree- 
able enough toward you.” 

“ Papa says it’s best to be on the blind 
side of people, and then there won’t be 
much trouble in getting along with them,” 
said Sophie. 

“«The blind side,’” laughed Edith, 
“that’s what Tal does with our Prince. 
You know he’s blind in the left eye, and 
Tal goes on that side when he wants to 
tease him, because he can’t see what Tal’s 
doing.” 

“ Well, I’m sure papa doesn’t mean to 
take advantage of people that way.” 

“No, Sophie, Mr. Deane is too gener- 
ous a man to trifle with a person’s weak- 
nesses. That’s what ‘blind side’ means: 
Here we are,” continued Clara, “at home, 
Good-bye, girls, and remember to-mor- 
row.” 

“Oh, yes. Good-bye, Clara,” shouted 
the others of the party as they continued 
on their way to their homes. CLARE. 

(To be continued.) 


————“* © o 


A FLatT CoNCLUSION.—Johnny came 
home from schools the other day very 
much excited. “ What do you think, Pa? 
Joe Steward, one of the big boys, had an 
argument with the teacher about a ques- 
tion in mar.” “What position did 
Joe take?” “His last position was across 
a chair, with his face down.” 
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OUR LEGACY FROM ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


NE of the most common fallacies in 

connection with this whole subject 
is the supposition that the effects of 
liquor-drinking are transient. Probably 
one. cause of this is the fact that intoxi- 
cation, the first great visible result of the 
poisoning by alcoholic drinks, is transi- 
tory, and yet in the very saying of this 
we are reminded that people ought to 
look for after-results from such a paraly- 
sis of all the faculties, and that these re- 
sults are terrible and cumulative. Why 
is it, for example, that a man has delir- 
ium tremens only after quite a period of 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks? Cer- 


tainly it can be for no other reason than 
that the frequently repeated ingestion of 
alcohol has produced new conditions 
which do not pass away with the stupor 
of intoxication. Dr. Richardson contends 
that drinkers are always becoming other 
men, men within men; that the alcohol 


induces a different constitution with its 
own peculiar appetites and demands, 
which the individual finds more difficult 
to resist than it is for a healthy man to re- 
sist his natural appetites. He quotes the 
Western man as a good illustration. This 
man was clever and intelligent, but he 
drank to sottishness. When a friend:re- 
monstrated and asked him why he thus 
pursued a course ruinous to soul and 
body, he replied: “ Hospitality prompts 
me. When I betake myself to whisky, 
I soon become another man, and then I 
feel it is but fair to treat that other man.” 

We have a frequent and forcible illus- 
tration of this change in the constant 
testimony of the drunkard’s wife, from 
which no amount of reiteration can ever 
remove the pathos: “It isn’t Jim at all; 
it’s the drink. He is the kindest husband 
in the world when the drink is not in 
him.” Albeit she may even then be suf- 
fering from the severest abuse inflicted 
by “the drink.” This proves the mental 
transformation ; while Dr. Richardson 
bears testimony to the fact that there is 
a corresponding physical change, which 
becomes more or less permanent, and 





that this changed condition being the 
result of the presence of alcoholic liquors, 
exists just according to the degree in 
which alcoholic liquors are taken. We 
wish to have no room for dodging in 
this matter. Every appreciable quantity 
of alcohol produces an appreciable effect, 
and a very small quantity, frequently re- 
peated, produces the alcoholic constitu- 
tion more certainly than heavier doses 
at long intervals which permit the natu- 
ral constitution to resume its sway. 

The inquiry is immediately suggested 
as to what influence such a constitution 
has on posterity. The father who tip- 
ples and has little idea of the extent to 
which he has induced the alcoholic con- 
stitution, never fancies any possible evil 
in this direction. It is, indeed, known to 
some that children begotten during a 
debauch may be imbecile or idiotic, or 
sufferers in some other way, but that the 
taint induced by even moderate drinking 
must be passed down to future genera- 
tions, is a truth which very few parents 
realize. Hear what Dr. Richardson says 
about this: “ The most solemn fact of all 
bearing upon these mental aberrations 
produced by alcohol, and upon the phys- 
ical not less than the mental, is that the 
mischief inflicted upon man by his own 
act and deed can not fail to be transferred 
to those who descend from him, and who 
are thus irresponsibly afflicted. Among 
the many inscrutable designs of nature, 
none is more manifest than this, that 
physical vice, like physical feature and 
physical virtue, descends in line. It is, I 
say, a solemn reflection for every man 
and every woman, that whatever we do 
to ourselves, so as to modify our own 
physical conformation and mental type, 
for good or for evil, is transmitted to 
generations yet to be, and not one of the 
transmitted wrongs, physical or mental, 
is more certainly passed on to those yet 
unborn than the wrongs that are inflicted 
by alcohol.” (“ Diseases of Modern Life,” 
Pp. 272.) 

“No vice is more hereditary than in- 
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temperance,” says Dr. Yellowlees, Super- 
intendent of the Glamorgan County Lu- 
natic Asylum. No doubt we may any of 
us recall instances where the children 
of the drunkard are abstemious and 
worthy in every way; but then, may not 
the same thing be said of other vices? 
Our authorities do not say that the 
drinking father a/ways produces a drink- 
ing child. Most persons can recall cases 
where the appetite has been inherited, 
and also cases where this ¢endency to 
drink has not been indulged, because the 
frightful effects of paternal drinking, and 
perhaps the warnings of the mother, have 
prevented the slightest indulgence on 
the part of the child. It is believedy 
many that the appetite is controllable if 
it is never inflamed by actual drinking. 
If, however, drinking be once indulged, 
no assurance can be held out that any- 
thing short of physical restraint on the 
part of others can prevent abandoned 
drinking. 

And Mr. O. S. Fowler, in his “ Hered- 
itary Descent,” * gives a remarkable case 
of a man named Downing, a member of 
a family that with their other descend- 
ants were all remarkably honest, indus- 
trious, economical, temperate, and so- 
ber. The family had come over with 
William Penn, and taken up land on 
Chester Creek, which yet remains in the 
family. One of the most prominent and 
promising among the descendants be- 
came a Senator, and learned by being 
much in public life to sing songs, crack 
jokes, and drink wine after dinner till he 
felt jovial and merry, but never to abso- 
lute drunkenness. A daughter of his not 
known to have loved stimulants (and an 
excellent woman) had four sons, three of 
whom were noted and abandoned drunk- 
ards, and the fourth followed the others, 
but reformed. Several of the children 
of these sons became hard drinkers. 


Most of the descendants of this wine- | 


loving Senator were hard drinkers for five 
generations. 
But it is very important to notice that 


*“ Hereditary Descent: its Laws and Facts applied 
to Human Improvement.” $1.25. * 


the curse entailed upon the children of 
alcohol-drinkers is not always.an appe- 
tite for alcoholic liquors. As in drinking 
them he induces in his own system many 
other ills besides this terrible craving 
(which indeed keeps him a slave to the 
curse), so he in turn transmits these dis- 
eased conditions, or rather these tenden- 
cies to disease, to his children, for he can 
not give them anything better than he 
has. They may inherit better from their 
mother, and we are glad to say that in 
this country at least the most of the chil- 
dren do have temperate mothers, unless 
they tipple medicinally. 

We are not in the habit of looking to 
the use of alcoholic drinks as a provok- 
ing cause for the dyspeptic and liver 
complaints so prevalent among us, and 
yet if the use of alcohol directly provokes 
these diseases in the drinkers, why should 
they not hand down a tendency to them 
in the descendants of drinkers? Head- 
| aches we know to be a common and early 
| result to the drinker, and yet how few 
| dream of tracing to this cause the inher- 
| ited headaches of the present generation! 
| We acknowledge unhesitatingly the 
| hereditary tendency, but do not think of 
| seeking for an original cause. Two lit- 
| erary people were speaking of this one 
| day, at least one was complaining of fre- 
| quent, severe, and unprovoked headaches, 
a life-long curse, and remarked, “ My 
mother was troubled in the same way.” 
The other replied: “I never have a head- 
ache. In that respect I am like my grand- 
mother on my father’s side. At the age 
of ninety she used to say she did not 
know what it was to have a headache.” 
This brought out a responsive reminis- 
cence: “ Well, my grandfather used to go 
to bed drunk every night. I suppose, 
with your temperance proclivities you 
would be saying that that zs the cause of 
my headaches.” 

“Can you give a better reason? I do 
not know that any of my ancestors drank, 
though I suppose they must have sipped 
occasionally, as everybody did in those 
days. Doubtless even hereditary head- 
aches have an original cause.” 
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It is an easy matter to blame our par- 
ents for what they have handed down to 
us; but how many of us take into consid- 
eration what wrongs we may be inflicting 
upon our own descendants! Did the 
Downing Senator, with his good-natured 
hilarity and friendly tippling, suspect that 
he was cursing his own descendants even 
to the fifth generation? But if this is 
the result of so comparatively slight a 
cause in one ancestor, what have we to 
expect for those whose many ancestors 
have all or nearly all been drinking peo- 
ple? 

“ Those whose blood 
Has crept through drunkards ever since the flood.” 


As a physiological fact, Dr. Richard- 
son tells us that it is not the blood, but 
the nerves to which we are to look for 
the transmission of hereditary mischief ; 
that the blood is constantly varying in 
its quality; but that any serious injury 
done to a nervous center or trunk of a 
nerve, a “central injury” as he calls it, 
is liable to show its effect by producing 
hereditary disease. It is a significant fact 
in connection with this that alcohol is 
especially a brain and nerve poison, and 
hence especially obnoxious to this charge. 
This poison directly affects vitality by 
causing the failure of vital processes, and 
is probably in this way with other nerve 
poisons chargeable with much of the 
shortening of life known as infantile mor- 
tality. This is so common, and it has 
been so long continued, that many have 
come to accept it as an unavoidable pe- 
culiarity of the human race, It is not so 
with other animals. They seldom lose 
their young. Aside from accident and 
the interference of the butcher’s knife, 
the most of them fill out their organic 
term of life which is determined by cer- 
tain well-established laws. They live 
from five to ten times as long as it takes 
them to arrive at maturity. For example, 
our barnyard fowls,arrive at maturity in 
about a year, and they live from five to 
ten years. With the human race in their 
present condition, this is not the case. 
Instead of living from five to ten times 
as long as it takes them to arrive at ma- 





turity, the vast majority of them do not 
live to see maturity. It is not long since 
the estimate was made, and generally ac- 
cepted, that half our people die off before 
they are five years old. In the latter part 
of the last century in London one-half of 
all the children died before they were 
three ‘years old. Now that this is not 
necessary, is not a human peculiarity, we 
can prove by the Friends, who not only 
live temperate lives, but by their strict 
intermarriage among themselves, they 
have kept out the influx of outside poi- 
soned blood, or shall we say the influ- 
ence of poisoned nerves? At the date 
above referred to, one-half of all those 
born in their community lived to be 
forty-eight years old. Less than half a 
century later a colony of three hundred 
Quakers in Rhode Island, during a space 
of five years, lost not an individual under 
forty-seven years of age who was born in 
theircommunity. How does this compare 
with the infant mortality which so often 
desolates our homes? Who knows the 
immunity from disease and death to 
which we might attain in the absence of 
these terrible nerve poisons! 

It is said that the average extent of 
human life is rapidly increasing at the 
present time in this country. Are we 
wise enough to reflect that -by this time 
the temperance reformation has had a 
chance to make a marked difference in 
this respect? Certainly we hear other 
causes credited with this improvement 
far more frequently than Temperance. 
A health officer in a large English town 
declares that in ten years time, by careful 
sanitary regulations, and especially by 
decreasing the amount of drink, he in- 
creased the average longevity of the 
place ten years. Again, early in the sev- 
enteenth century the average extent of 
human life in the city of Geneva was only 
twenty-one years. In the best period of 
the Romish Empire the average life of 
the better classes was only thirty years. 
In some other cases the average has 
gone so low that the tribe or nation has 
actually died out. We quote these cases 
only to show that there is no fixed rule 
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for human longevity unaffected by habits 
and conditions, and we maintain the rea- 
sonability of the supposition that chief 
among all the baneful causes are the poi- 
sonings of the race by the use of alco- 
holic liquors and other nerve and brain 
poisons. To what extent we suffer, it is 
very difficult to determine. The mortal- 
ity is only one indication of the extent of 
the mischief. In this, as in other cases, 
the wounded are more than the killed. 
Dr. Brown, of the Crichton Lunatic 
Asylum, many years ago wrote as follows, 
and some years subsequently confirmed 
it in all respects: “The drunkard injures 
and enfeebles his own nervous system 
and entails mental disease upon his fam- 
ily. His daughters are nervous and hys- 
terical, and his sons are weak, wayward, 
eccentric, and sink insane under the pres- 
sure of some unforeseen exigency, or of 
the ordinary calls of duty. The heritage 
may be the result of a ruined and dis- 
eased constitution ; but it is much more 
likely to proceed from that long-contin- 
ued nervous excitement in which pleas- 
ure is sought in the alternate exaltation 
of sentiment and oblivion, which exhaust- 
ed and wore out the mental powers, and 


ralysis, both attributable to disease of 
the substance of the brain.” The chil- 
dren may be fair and promising for a 
while, and fail at puberty, or prove unable 
to endure the strain of business life. 
“There is before us,” Dr. Brown contin- 
ues, “a long, melancholy list of individ- 


uals who have applied for advice, who | 
have felt their incompetency for the du- | 


ties of life; whose unfitness depended 
upon shyness, irresolution, awkwardness, 
or eccentricity; of unstable temper, of 
excitable fancy, of dull and torpid intel- 
lect, of violent passions, obscene appe- 
tites, which they resisted, but failed to 
conquer; whose infirmities could with 
more or less distinctness be referred to 
hereditary predisposition, taking its ori- 
gin in long-continued indulgence, and 
who themselves regarded this as the 
cause of their misfortune and failure. 

. May not the unquestionable in- 





crease of insanity and imbecility during 
the present century be partly traced to 
the bacchanalianism, the jovial habits, of 
the good old times and customs from 
which we have emerged or are emerg- 
ing?” 

Thirty years later, thirty years more of 
time since the above was written, have 
given us a chance to see a new and im- 
proved generation, who show out some 
of the results of a better state of things, 
and we should train our eyes to see these 
things ; not only to observe the signs of 
drink upon the persons of the intemper- 
ate, the bleared eye, the carbuncled nose, 
and the purpled face—these coarse char- 
acters written upon the faces of the in- 
temperate; but we should go much fur- 
ther than this. We should train our- 
selves to see the results of right living 
and a pure ancestry in the noble form, 
the manly, self-possessed bearing, the 
firm, elastic tread, the clear complexion, 
the beaming eye, the keen intellect, the 
generous sentiments, the benevolent 
heart. Too often when we see these 
characteristics we call them the result 
of chance. We say that nature has fa- 


| vored these people ; but we ought to say 
ultimately produced imbecility and pa- | 


that these gifts are handed down by right- 
ful heirship the legacy of a pure and noble 
ancestry. If our young fathers and moth- 
ers knew these facts, do you not suppose 
it would make a vast difference with their 
tampering with terrible nerve poisons? 
If our young men knew that they owed 
many of their personal and mental graces 
to the Temperance movement which 
many years ago swept through this coun- 


| try and purified the habits of their par- 


ents, we think it would bring some abate- 
ment of the freedom with which they 
tip the social glass. Their present in- 
dulgence in nerve poisons will inevita- 
bly debase their physical and mental su- 
periority, and hand down their names a 
by-word and a reproach to their chil- 
dren, for the coming generation is bound 
to understand these things better than 
the past, and who knows the disclosures 
which yet await our investigations ? 
JULIA COLMAN. 
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HOW DOES HE SLEEP? 


MAN who achieves any great thing 
A in any department of human effort 
must have assistants in the shape of em- 
ployés, lieutenants, deputies, marshals— 
whatever you may choose to call them. 
He has brain enough to furnish direction 
to the energy of many men. His success 
or failure will be due in a large measure 
to the judiciousness of his selection. He 
must know his men. They must be capa- 
ble. They must be faithful. They must 
have no bad habits. 

This last brings me to what I wish to 
present to the reader. 

One of the most important things to 
know about any man upon whom you are 
going to place any dependence, is how he 
sleeps. Sleeplessness may sometimes be 
involuntary. There may have been some 
shock to the man’s nerves which has 
made him insomnolent; but sleepless- 
ness is more frequently voluntary. Men 
choose to push their studies or their 
work into those hours when they should 
be asleep. It does not matter for what 
cause any man may do this; the mere 
fact of not sleeping spoils his case. He 
may spend his nights in the theater, in 
the study, or in the “protracted meet- 
ing.” It will make no difference; the 
result to the body will be the same. The 
sleep was not had, and for that the man 
must pay. One man may do with a little 
less sleep than another ; but, as a general 
rule, if you want a clerk, a lieutenant, a 
lawyer, a physician, a legislator, a judge, 
a president, or a pastor, do not trust your 
interests to any man that does not take 
on an average eight good, solid hours of 
sleep out of every twenty-four. Whatever 
may be his reason for it, if he does not 
give himself that, he will snap sometime 
just when you want him to be strong. 

The intellectual and moral connections 


of sleeping have, I think, not been suf- | 


ficiently appreciated. Men and boys 
have been praised for “ burning the mid- 


night ofl.” Now, this “midnight oil” is | 


a delusion and a snare. The student who 
* fast asleep at eleven o'clock every 





night and wide awake at seven o’clock 
every morning is going to surpass another 
student of the same intellectual ability 
who goes to bed after twelve and rises 
before five. In sleep, the plate on which 
the picture is to be taken is receiving its 
chemical preparation, and it is plain that 
that which is the best prepared will take 
the best picture. 

Men who are the fastest asleep when 
they are asleep are the widest awake 
when they are awake. 

Great workers must be great resters. 

Every man who has clerks in his em- 
ploy ought to know what their sleeping 
habits are. The young man who is up 
till two, three, and four o’clock in the 
morning, and must put in his appearance 
at the bank or store at nine or ten 
o’clock, and work all day, can not repeat 
this process many days without a certain 
shakiness coming into his system, which 
he will endeavor to steady by some delu- 
sive stimulus. It is in this way that 
many a young man begins his course to 
ruin. He need not necessarily have been 
in bad company. He has lost his sleep; 
and losing sleep is losing strength and 
grace. 

Here is the outline of the history of a 
suicide within my own knowledge: A 
young man, a stranger in New York, in a 
good situation, in a large boarding-house, 
has pleasant young companions ; spends 
his evenings out; goes to midnight par- 
ties, from eleven to seven; if his nerves 
become disturbed, then a little drink— 
a little mistake in business — another 
drink —reproof from employer — more 
drink — more mistakes—loss of situa- 
tion—no help from frivolous companions 
—money all gone—then credit all gone— 
then turned out of the boarding-house— 
wandering in the street—mortification— 
desperation—shoots himself 

Now, it does not always come to this; 
but all people who are losing sleep are 
somewhere along this line. They are 
somewhere in the rapide. 

We must begin a reform in this depart 
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ment. People who “call and profess 
Christians” must refuse to 
go out in the evening to any amusement, 
to any entertainment, to any religious 
exercises, from which they can not return 
at ten to be in their beds at 
eleven. The absurd and ruinous custom 
of guests arriving at nine and ten o’clock, 
and supper being served between eleven 
and twelve, must be opposed. Well-to- 
lo officers and members of the several 
churches must be made by their pastors 
to feel that if they give such entertain- 
ments they are responsible in a measure 
results that are to 
come to the bodies, to the intellects, and 
to the souls of their guests, young and 
old. Employés in every department 
must be made to understand that intelli- 
gent men are not going to entrust im- 
portant matters to the hands of other 
men who do not sleep. How dare any 
nerchant consider himself a Christian 
who works his clerks all night, and then 
holds them responsible for the bodily, 
mental, and moral injury they have sus- 


themselves 


o'clock, 


for the deleterious 
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tained, and which his in- 
terests ? 

Our religious services, our business, 
our amusements, our police regulations 
must all be adjusted to this great neces- 
sity of our nature. When the city is 
governed as it should be, no man will be 
allowed to make night hideous with loud 
noises. Not even policemen will be per- 
mitted in the dead of night, for an hour 
at a stretch, at the top of their voices, to 
bawl for the carriages of people who set 
the laws of health at defiance themselves, 
and will not permit other people to obey 
them-——a custom which is rendering prop- 
erty in the neighborhood of places of 
amusement unfit for residence. In this 
age of rapid transit and accumulated 
work we must more and more provide 
for the necessity of sleep. 

Instead of asking our acquaintances 
when we meet the usual question of 
“How do you do?” we might teach 
a good lesson by that other question, 


” 


reacts upon 


“ How do you sleep? 
REV. DR. DEEMS. 
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rregate of mi- 





f lean brain is but an ag: 

nute cells, and chemico-histological 
research has established the fact, that in- 
telligence and normal brain action are 
coexistent with the normal condition of 
the 
from this conditior 


cells; that every deviation 
is attended with a 
structural modification. In 1857 I made 
examinations of those 


nerve 


twenty minute 
dead of pulmonary phthisis to ascertain 
and other or- 
gans occur in this malady, believing then, 
demonstrated to be so, 


what lesions of the brai: 


as I have since 
that it originated in some structural de- 
fect or alteration in those nerve centers 
which preside over the respiratory, nutri- 
tive, and blood-making processes. I found 
that in every case that the medulla ob- 
longata was altered in its consistency, 
less firm than natural, and of a lower spe- 
cific gravity. By digesting it in ether, 
alcohol, and bisulphide of carbon, I iso- 


| lated the oleo-hypophosphite principle. 


Comparing the relative amount thus ob- 
tained with that found in a healthy brain, 
I noted that the loss varied at least thirty 
per cent. 
there was not any observable change de- 
tected by the microscope, chemical anal- 
ysis, by weight, or other methods of in- 
vestigation. These researches were al- 
luded to in my paper, “ Phosphate of 
Iron,” Medical and Surgical Reporter, 
August 2, 1873, and elsewhere, and will 
appear in a work which I have in prepa- 
ration on “ Tuberculosis Scrofulosis and 
Allied Diseases.” 

Further 
have not only confirmed this early dis- 


In the superior cerebral lobes 


research and investigations 
covery, but enabled me to formulate from 
animal brain and blood pharmaceutical 
preparations, and prescribe a course of 
diet which will obviate in a large 
ure the primary lesion and tuber 


mcas- 


“ular 
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phthisis. To attribute a malady to brain 
exhaustion, which in its various forms 
and locations produces about one-sixth 
of all the premature endings of human 
life, invests the subject with momentous 
interest, and this interest is intensified 
when the fact is recalled that this per- 
centage excludes all pulmonary and other 





the urine when there has been any unu- 
sual demand upon the nervous power. 
“No others of the soft tissues contain 


|any large amount of phosphorus; and 


maladies that are not essentially tuber- | 


cular. The theory wrought out by me 
twenty-eight years ago, while pursuing 
my phrenological studies, I find by a 
French work received within the last 
three weeks from a friend from Paris, 
was advocated by Cheneau as early as 
1842. He, however, stopped with theo- 
rizing, while I proved its accuracy by 
chemical analysis. 

The intimate relation between brain 
exhaustion and consumption is, however, 
no new truth, but one long observed and 
attested by the best writers on the sub- 
ject during the last hundred years. La- 
enne, of Paris, one of the highest author- 
ities on the subject, said: “ Among the 
causes of pulmonary consumption, I know 
of none more certain than grief, or mel- 
ancholy above all, when deep or pro- 
longed. Almost all the persons whom I 
have seen consumptive, and who did not 
appear constitutionally predisposed to 
the complaint, have seemed to attribute 
the origin of it to long and deep mental 
sufferin 





g.” The manner in which intense 
brain strain may become the exciting and 
determining cause, is simply based on 
the fact that long-continued or excessive 
brain action consumes a large amount of 
brain matter. While I have collated an 
immense amount of facts, which will be 
given in the work already named, I pre- 
fer here to call up other testimony. I 
could not quote from a higher author 
than Professor William B. Carpenter, the 
author of the standard work on Physio!- 
ogy. He says in his “ Human Physio. 
ogy”: 

“ Additional evidence for the belief 
that the functional activity of the nerv- 
ous tissue involves disintegration of its 
tissue by the agency of oxygen is found 
in the increase of alkaline phosphates in 


the marked increase in these deposits, 
which has been continually observed to 
accompany long-continued wear of mind 
(whether by intellectual exertion or by 
the excitement of the feelings), and which 
follows any temporary strain upon its 
powers, may be fairly attributed to this 
cause. 

“The most satisfactory proof is to be 
found in cases in which there is a periodi- 
cal demand upon the mental power, as, for 
example, among clergymen, in the prepa- 

ation for and discharge of their Sunday 
duties. This, when the demand for men- 


| tal exertion is severe, and especially when 
| there is that state of excitability of the 


nervous system which isefrequently co- 
existent with a diminution of its vigor, is 
found to be very commonly followed by 
the appearance of a large quantity of the 
alkaline phosphates in the urine. And 
in cases in which constant and severe in- 
tellectual exertion has impaired the nu- 
trition of the brain, and has consequently 
weakened the mental power, it is found 
that any premature attempt to renew the 
activity of its exercise causes the reap- 
pearance of the excessive phosphatic dis- 
charge, indicative of an undue waste of 
nervous matter.” 

In the course of a paper upon the re- 
sult of overwork, read before the London 
Medical Society, Dr. Routh said: “ The 
symptoms of mental decay resemble the 
gradual change that comes over old peo- 
ple, and yet are very similar also to those 
induced by venereal excesses in both 
sexes, except that in the latter there are 
symptoms of spermatorrhoea, which are 
absent in cases suffering from overwork. 
in both cases the tendency is to the pro- 
duction of idiocy from softening of the 
brain and insanity. He said there was 
reason to believe that the immediate 
cause of these symptoms was deficiency 
of phosphorus in the brain, and endeav- 
ored to prove this by considering serz- 
atim the following points: Ist. It is 
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proved chemically that a man grows old- 
er, and mentally weaker, as the brain 
contains phosphorus. This was 
shown by the analysis of Hentier. 2d. 
The solidity of the brain in a measure 
depended upon protagon, a phosphoric 
compound, and those foods which were 
richest in phosphorus were found by ex- 
perience to renovate most speedily weak- 
ened brain power, such as shell-fish and 
fish generally.”— 7he Doctor, Dec. 1, 1872. 

Dr. Edward C. Mann says: “The pa- 
thological phenomena discovered ir the 
brains of persons dying insane, all have 
for their basis interference with the due 
nutrition, growth, and renovation of the 
nerve cell, which by interrupting the nu- 
trition, stimulation, and repose of the 
brain, essential to mental health, results 
in the impress of a pathological state in 
the brain and disordered mental func- 
tion.” This is high American authority, 


less 
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corroborating the testimony of very high | 


English authority. 

It is a universally admitted fact, that 
intense study, mental excitement, strong 
passions, and deep grief produce an in- 
creased amount of phosphates in the 
urine. This fact proves the relation be- 


tween nerve and brain activity and waste | 
of the phosphoric elements; that if the | 
latter are used up in degree faster than | 


replenished from the food, exhaustion 
must follow ; that the functions they per- 
form must languish, and diseased condi- 
tions be the inevitable consequence. 
Examinations of the brain of men dying 
insane, by Dr. Mann, fully corroborate 
this. 
Phrenology, the chain of causation is 
easily followed. 
involve those faculty centers which lie 
near the base of the brain, and it was at 
the base of the brain that I found the 
Dr. Mann 
found the principal lesions in those dying 
insane in the cerebrum. 


brain lesions of consumption. 


Softening of the brain and nerve mass- 
es characterizes consumption, diabetes, 
Bernard, 
the great physiologist, found that prick- 
the medulla oblongata at different 


Bright’s disease, and insanity. 


ing 


Admitting the cardinal points of | 


Depressing emotions | 
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points produced either saccharine or al- 
buminous urine, showing plainly how the 
body is influenced by brain and nerve 
conditions. If brain exhaustion is pro- 
ductive of such serious results, it must 
be a subject of great importance, and 
should be better understood than it now 
The early indications are too gener- 
ally overlooked. Inability to sleep sound- 
ly is often the first symptom, and this 
symptom is always the forerunner of 
nervous exhaustion, if long continued. 
It may accrue from the attention being 
strongly fixed upon some absorbing ob- 


is. 


ject, or it may be the expression of al- 
ready existing exhaustion. Before actual 
brain lesions have ensued, they can be 
prevented by the diversion of the mind 
from the theme upon which it is dwell- 
ing, and by pleasant scenes and associa- 
tions calling into action an entirely dif- 
ferent class of emotions and thoughts. 

Rest is the great restorer. Without it, 
all the drugs of the materia medica are 
of small avail; with it, their importance 
is often small. Diet is another impor- 
tant item; in fact, improper, insufficient, 
or innutritious food is often among the 
poor classes the one essential cause. It 
is not sufficient that food be eaten and 
digested in quantities equal to the de- 
mands cf the organism, but it must con- 
tain all the principles which the organ- 
ism requires. 

Dr. S. B. Hunt, in his contribution to 
the sanitary memoirs of the late civil 
war, entitled “Army Alimentation in 
Relation to the Causation and Preven- 
tion of Disease,” says: “ The various salts 
of lime, soda, potash, iron, magnesia, and 
phosphorus are all essential to the proper 
assimilation of food. Starvation is a com- 
parative term. We can starve 
by withholding nitrogen; we can starve 
the fats of the body by withholding car- 
bon. 


muscles 


So, too, we can starve the brain by 
withholding phosphorus ; and starve the 
blood by failing to supply it with those 
salts of lime, potash, soda, iron, and mag- 
nesia which are essential to their healthy 
condition. Just how thes« 
their power is not known; 


exert 
do 


1 
— 
saits 


but we 
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know that when they are withheld 
the blood globule becomes irregular in 


form, and starvation diseases are devel- | 


oped. Without these, nitrogen no longer 
builds up the muscles, and carbon fails 
to maintain animal heat.” He further 
says: “Immediately within the bran of 
the grain of wheat lies a shell of gluten— 
the reservoir of vegetable fibrin and al- 
bumen and of the phosphates. Much of 
this is bolted away with the bran in the 
effort to make a white flour, and it is not 
unfair to estimate that the plastic value 
of the grain is thus reduced one-half.” 

The supply of the mineral elements 
seems like an easy task; that as they ex- 
ist so abundantly in nature, there would 
be no difficulty in supplying any defi- 
ciency. Experience has, however, proved 
that unless the inorganic compound be 
in certain molecular combination, which 
can only be found in vegetable, cereal, or 
animal structures, they are not assimi- 
lated by them and are excreted as reject- 
ed bodies. 

Dr. Tilbury Fox, one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of the present day, 
says: “There is something special in 
the organismal phosphates, those, in 
fact, which have been formed by passing 
through a living organism, as compared 
with artificially prepared.” 

M. Andre Sanson, in a paper read at 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and 
published in the Gazette Medicale, calls 
the attention of French surgeons to the 
want of value in the commercial phos- 
phates, and says that “to promote os- 
seous growth, the administration of phos- 
phate of lime, either in the shape of the 
laboratory-made hypophosphite or in 
that of powdered bone, is unavailing. 
Several attempts with these substances 
have never been successful. It is because 
their form does not allow of their assimi- 
lation. On the contrary, the organismal 
phosphates, such as are elaborated in 
vegetables, are real aliments.” , 

M. E. Begin, of France, in his “ Essay 
on Wine,” says: “ Nature possesses means 
of preparation and secrets of the alembic 
which it is impossible for science to at- 


tain, and which furnish the healing art 
with agents much more efficacious than 
those prepared by chemistry. It is thus 
with iron, which, in the different forms 
in which it is tried, is not easily assimi- 
lable ; it either escapes digestive action 
or it produces such irritating and excit- 
ing effects in the organism that its use 
can not be long employed. The same 
with iodine and other bodies, the action 
of which may be great, and their direct 
use produces inconveniences and often 
dangers. 

“If,on the contrary, you appeal to nat- 
ure, and not to chentistry, iron and io- 
dine are met with in perfectly assimila- 
ble forms, and in such a condition that 
they agree with the economy of our nat- 
ure without fear of accident, repulsion, 
or elimination.” 

These quotations from eminent author- 
ities teach us the folly of attempting to 
make food. It must grow. Laboratory 
compounds, of course, can not furnish 
nitrogen, or mineral principles, and it is 
most likely that artificial glucose would 
fail as a carbonaceous food. The obvious 
conclusion is that nervous exhaustion is 
the immediate and direct consequence 
of either an excessive outgoing or a defi- 
cient incoming of nerve-pabulum ; that 
excessive expenditure in intense thought, 
emotion, passion, or grief, by robbing the 
nerve centers, will derange the entire or- 
ganism. The business man, overanxious 
in pursuit of gold; the scientist, in the 
eager desire to penetrate the arcana of 
nature ; the lawyer, delving in the pon- 
derous tomes of doubtful justice; the 
divine, anxious to make his sermons pop- 
ular, bring the intellectual powers to the 
strain; and when these are pushed be- 
yond a certain limit, loss of memory, 
want of continuity, impaired reflective 
powers result, and these are the principal 
modes of expression of nerve exhaustion. 
Disastrous as they may be to the intel- 
lect, they often may not affect the gen- 
eral health, unless cares, disappointments, 





and losseygmingle with them; then the 
| organic functions may suffer severely. 
| On the other hand, depressing emotions 
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act directly upon the respiratory and nu- 
tritive functions, deranging them and 


producing fatal maladies. 

The first class is more manageable. It 
is easier to throw off the chains of ambi- 
tion than sorrow; easier to fly from the 
counting-house, forum, or pulpit, than to 
“take the ghost from off the floor.” Grief 
is an emotion which appears to affect in 
a marked degree the medulla oblongata. 
Fear or intense feeling causes us to hold 
our draws off nerve 
power from that nerve center; this could 
not endure long without causing death. 


breath, because it 


In this manner fear or a strong emotion 
But if this nerve force 
be only diminished, the functions imper- 
fectly performed, it may lead to serious 
nutritive disorders 


somctim kills. 


and tubercular con- 
is hard to save the bud 
while the worm feeds upon it; so it is 


sumption. It 


difficult to remove the consequence while 
the cause When the 
worm out, the bud may 


is still in operation. 
can be plucked 
revive. 

About five years ago a venerable gen- 
tleman consulted me as to his only daugh- 
ter, in fact his only child, who had been 
under the care of several eminent physi- 
cians. Hearing the history of her case, 
I gave an unfavorable opinion, but at his 
request visited the young lady. Reclin- 
ing upon a lounge was the wreck of a 
once beautiful woman. The pearly eye, 
the hectic flush, the cavernous cough, 
and the emaciated form indicated that a 
few weeks would end her earthly career. 
With a smile she welcomed me and said: 
“ Doctor, father is anxious that I should 
try your remedies under your directions, 
and to please him I will obey your or- 
ders, but I know I am now beyond hu- 
man skill.” I attempted to encourage her 
with the bare possibility of improvement, 
when unlocked the secret of her 
heart. She was the victim of blighted 
affection; she loved her father’s clerk, 
and he reciprocated her regard, but her 
parents forbade the marriage and excluded 
the young man from her presence; then 
she began to decline. I determined to 
attack the cause. I appealed to her fa- 


she 
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ther; told him the chances were against 
a survival of many weeks, and suggested 
as the last favor he could do his daugh- 
ter would be to permit the marriage. Hi: 
consented, and the lover was admitted to 
her presence. No longer desiring death, 
she now clung to life, and begged at cach 
visit with strong urging for me to savt 
her. She slowly improved, was married, 
and after six months of doubtful battle, 
regained a comfortable degree of health. 
While my treatment got the credit, 1 am 
sure the result pivoted upon the triumph 
of love—the influence of mind over mat- 
ter. Without the young man, all I could 
do would have been as impotent as snow. 

From my own experience I could cite 
many victims of consumption in which 
prolonged sorrow had been the exciting 
The sub- 


ject of brain and nerve exhaustion is an 


if not the determining cause. 


important one to the professional as wel! 
as the non-professional reader. In fact 
this malady is so prevalent as to be enti- 
tled to the name of epidemic disease. 1 
have penned these thoughts, sot so much 
to instruct as to call out from abler 
pens better presentations of an important 
subject. 

In summary, I will say: Rest is the 
great remedy for brain exhaustion, and 
the rest must be especially applied to 
the overworked faculty. Cheering scenes, 
enlivening society, relaxation from care 
As 


¢ 1 
ana 


and anxiety, are strongly indicated. 
a diet, milk, eggs, fish, gluten flour, 
bran soup. If these fail, consult a good 
physician. C. G. POLK, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
— 

TREATMENT FOR A FELON.—Take of 
soft lye soap and flaxseed-meal or corn- 
meal a sufficient quantity, stirring th« 
meal in slowly and thoroughly, so as 
to form asalve or poultice. Envelope 
the finger in this, applying snugly, 
to bring it in tlose contact. Renew the 
poultice every 12 to 24 hours. Don’t try 
every prescription you may hear of. De- 
pend on this. It will, if applied in time, 
abort the disease; if adopted later, it 
will bring it to asmall “head ” (iftoo far 
advanced to be “ scattered,” ) when it may 
be picked almost painlessly.— Therapeutic 
Gazette. 
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THE MAGNETIC HAND. 


ONSTANT reference is made in the 

- Bible to the 4azd as a symbol of 
power. There are, at least, sixteen hun- 
dred references to the hand, and many 
other references to “touch,” “handle,” 
and words texically related. The special 
office of the hand in healing is repeatedly 
referred to. The prophets and apostles 
were called to lay their hands on the sick 
and diseased. Our Lord, also, healed by 
a simple touch of his hand; and even, at 
one time, it is said that when a believing 
one touched the hem of his garment, 
Christ perceived that “virtue” or heal- 
ing power had gone out from him. The 
fact that there are so many so-called 
“faith cures” to-day should lead us to 
study with new interest the phenomena 
of natural and moral science which lie at 
the basis of them. When properly un- 
derstood, there is a new significance 
given to many scenes in the history of 
our Lord and of his apostles, and a new 
unity is seen to pervade the world of 
matter and of mind. So far from lead- 
ing to materialism and to a denial of 
the supernatural elements of Christianity, 
our faith will be invigorated,as we find God 
very near to usin these forces or laws 
which he has established and which he 
uses for the noblest ends, and which we, 
too, may use. To those who, as teachers, 
preachers, and missionaries, have to do 
with the uplifting of humanity, every- 
thing is valuable which has to do with 
persuasive or commanding power. 

A word as to the twofold use of a mag- 
netic hand. First, as to its healing power, 
or the physical advantages it wields, and 
then the moral advantages. God set in 
the Church first apostles, then prophets, 
and then teachers; after these, miracles 
and gifts of healing. Miracles, in the 
common meaning of the word, have 
ceased. Nobody in the world pretends 
to raise the dead from the church-yard 
or to give to an ignorant person the 
ability instantly to understand and con- 
verse in unknown tongues as at Pente- 


cost. But there are gifts of healing in an- 
swer to prayer and sometimes without 
prayer, that are so marvelous that the 
short reply of self-satisfied ignorance is 
“Humbug!” Ridicule, however, is no 
answer to facts. “I wz7/7, be thou clean,” 
said the Master, and the believing sufferer 
was healed. Twowilling ones met. The 
thoroughness of confidence in his own 
ability was matched by the complete con. 
fidence of the applicant. The plenitude 
of that power was measured by the fullness 
of the divine nature of Christ. Man never 
can equal it. Yet, in more senses than 
one, we can become “ partakers of the 
divine nature” and be “filled with the 
fullness of God” as we never yet have 
dreamed of. When John came near to 
Christ in the revelation of Patmos, he 
fell as one dead, and so were Peter and 
his associates “ heavy with sleep ” at the 
Transfiguration. Seeing him, the soldiers 
at the sepulchre did quake, and “ become 
as dead men.” So to-day, a man of mag- 
netic or electric power can, in a lower de- 
gree, lock up for a time the eyes, the 
speech, and sensation of another, so that 
the diseased or injured limb may be ten- 
derly cared for and the patient be free 
from both the mental agitation and the 
physical pain of the surgical operation. 
The public test of this power at the 
rooms of the New York Academy of 
Sciences (January 10) before a large num- 
ber of physicians and surgeons, was a 
triumphant success. Dr.George M. Beard 
stands well in his profession, specially 
in the department of nervous complaints. 
In answer to his word, “ they that looked 
out of the windows were darkened,” and 
painful operations, tike the extraction of 
three decayed teeth from one person 
and the application of an iron white-hot 
to the flesh of another, were performed 
without the slightest pain. Dr. Shattuck, 
in the presence of Lowell physicians, 
removed a tumor two inches deep from 
between a lady’s shoulders while she 
was pleasantly resting in the magnetic 
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tate. 
form, and otheranesthetics result, insome 
es, in nausea, delirium, or even death, 

1e patient wakes from this sleep with a 
mile to the full and healthful conscious- 


ness of li 


rhe repetition of the sleep comes to be | 


invigorating to the physical constitu- 


tion. 


Again, the magnetic hand is a moral | 


power for good ; for this electro-magnetic 
impartation which one vigorous brain 
gives to his friend, or a parent to his 
child, creates a new bond of moral as well 
as physical influence of incalculable value. 
It may be perverted, as other social in- 
fluences are; as the family life itself is, 
so that the domestic center is an ungodly 
and debasing one; as religion itself is 
often perverted into superstition and 
idolatry ; but neither science nor religion 
are to be viewed with suspicion on this 
account. 

Not only is it our privilege, but our 


solemn obligation, to understand this 


body “fearfully and wonderfully made,” | 


and not to neglect the gift that is in us, 


perhaps undeveloped. Its 


T PIR TRCN Ty va! AATSAVI 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Mr. Harald Westergaard, of Co- 
penhagen, contributes to the Fournal of the 
Statistical Society an interesting note on mor- 
tality in the Faroe Islands and in Greenland, 
which contains some anthropological facts. 
The inhabitants of the Faroe Islands, about 
ten thousand in number, are of Norwegian 
origin, a tall, handsome, healthy people, 
nearly all born on the islands, and the death- 
rate is as low as sixteen in the thousand. In 
Greenland, on the contrary, the Eskimo feat- 
ures still prevail; the inhabitants of the whole 
country do not amount to ten thousand, and 
they live under such unfavorable conditions 
for longevity that in South Greenland the 
death-rate reaches thirty-seven in the thou- 


sand. The most fatal months are those of 
autumn, 
The Physiology of Walking.— 


From a summary given by the London Lancet 
the 


of 





ing, we extract: ‘‘Some time ago he devised an 
apparatus for registering the steps, which he 
has called an odograph. It consists of a small 
cylinder, rotating is of clock-work in 





While the use of opium, chloro- 


fe, without unpleasant feelings. | 


use not only 


opens to us new ideas of the royal opu- 
lence of life to us, of the meaning of 
Scripture, but of the avenues of influence 
| for good that lie all about us. E. P. T. 


A REMEDY FOR OBESITY.—And now 
we are invited to try another cure for ex- 
cessive This time it 
drug-cure, but a food-cure, actually ad- 
| ministering that which is generally sup- 

posed to make fat. 
called attention (in An. de la 
Med. de Grand., No. iv., 1877) to the suc- 
cess of a milk diet in cases of obesity. 
| He k 
Ist day, three-quarters of usual food and 
one litre of milk; 2d day, half usual diet 
and two litres of milk; 3d day, one-quar- 
; ter usual diet and three litres of milk; 


fatness. is not a 


Prof. Tarnier has 


Socz. de 


ys down the following regimen: 


| thereafter, four litres of milk daily and 
| nothing else. Once in a while allow a 
| little solid food to prevent disgust for 
milk. If diarrhoea occur, suspend milk 
diet for a while, then This 
method is not likely to hurt one at any 


resume, 


rate. 


T YT NTT lmrrTeiyr 
AND AGRICULTURE. 
its interior ; and of a pen which marks on the 
cylinder, and is raised at each step by an im- 
pulse communicated by a ball of air beneath 
the sole. Observations have been made on 
a number of soldiers. It was ascertained that 
the step is longer in going up hill than in go- 
ing down hill. It is shorter when a burder 
is carried ; longer with low than with high- 
heeled boots ; longer when the sole is thick 
and prolonged a little beyond the foot, thar 
when it is short and flexible. It thus appears 
that the heel may with benefit be almost in- 
definitely lowered; while it is disadvanta 
geous to prolong the sole of the boot beyond 
a certain limit, or to give it an absolute rigid- 
ity. influences which lengthen the 
step lessens its frequency: so in going uj 
hill, the step becomes at the same time longer 
and less frequent. In walking leve 
ground, the length of the step and its fre- 
quency are always proportioned ; the quicker 
the walk, the longer the . 


Some 


on 


step.’ 


“A Litth Farm well tilled.”— 
Under this heading the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union presents some observations worthy of 


notice by those who have an itching for large 








rch, 


)pu- 
r of 


nce 
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farms. After speaking of the comparative kept up in London, utterly overwhelmed him, 
failure of big farms in the West, and noting a | causing his death December 26, 1880. His 


remark of the Toronto G/ode that great farms 
require a vast amount of machinery, which, 
to be made profitable, must be kept at the 
same work year after year, it says: 

‘*A still better example of the superiority 
of small farms over big ones is found nearer 
home, in the market gardens near the great 
cities. Some of the finest of these we know 
of are in the vicinity of Boston. For an ex- 
ample, there is one of five or six acres within 
the limits of that city, which produces its 
owner a clear annual income of from $3,000 
to $5,000. Instead of spending his money 
for machinery and labor, the farmer devotes 


his capital largely to the enrichment of his | 


ground. The amount of manure he applies 


sad end will be heard of by a host of sympa- 
thizing friends this side of the Atlantic. 


Hiow to use Oil-Stones,.—Instead 
of oil, which thickens and makes the stones 
dirty, a mixture of glycerine and alcohol is 
used by many. The proportions of the mix- 
ture vary according to the instrument cper- 
ated upon. An article with a large surface, 


| arazor, for instance, sharpens best with a 


limpid liquid, as three parts of glycerine to 
one of alcohol. Fora graving tool, the cut- 


| ting surface of which is very small, as is also 


to his few acres seems almost wasteful, but | 
the results prove his wisdom. In two or | 


three weeks he has marketed from one small 
patch $175 worth of string beans. His early 
potatoes have brought him something like 
$2,000, and the ground where they grew was 


soon after at work producing a sécond crop | 


of vegetables. The amount of ‘truck’ which 
he manages to secure from his few acres, 
which lie about his house and barns, is really 
marvelous, but the secret is high cultivation 
and a scientific method. The same method 
may be applied anywhere in Massachusetts, 
and the dawdling away over hundreds of 
acres, and getting only half a crop, and at 
the same time impoverishing the soil, is the 
sheerest folly.” 





Dead Letters.—Nearly three millions 
and a half of letters and packages were re- 
ceived at the Dead Letter Office at Washing- 
ton during the fiscal year ended June 3oth 
last, of which 290,000 were held for postage, 
202,000 were misdirected, and over 9,000 
were not addressed at all. The great mass of 
the letters and packages contained nothing 
of value, and over 2,000,000 of this descrip- 
tion were destroyed, the senders not being 
found. Of the remainder, 21,974 contained 
drafts, checks, notes, etc., of the face value 
of $1,526,217, and 26,264 contained money 
amounting to $49,438. Most of the property 
has been returned to the senders. These 
particulars ought to make people careful 
about two things: Ist, addressing their Ict- 
ters ; 2d, finding fault all round when they 


miss a letter or paper. 














A Prominent English Farmer 
DeAp.—There must be very few intelligent, 
progressive agriculturists in this country who 
have not heard of J. J. Mechi, of Tiptree 
Hall, near London, England. For nearly or 
quite a generation of men, this enterprising 
farmer cultivated a large farm on regular 
high scientific farming principles, and has al- 
ways found profit as well as great pleasure in 
so doing. The recent reverses which have 
befallen so many English farmers bore heav- 
ily on him also, and his bankruptcy, which 
was occasioned by bad crops and reverses in 
his business as a fine cutler, which he still 


the pressure exercised on the stone in sharp- 
ening, it is necessary to employ glycerine 
almost pure, with but two or three drops of 
alcohol. 


How Chickens get out of Shells. 
—An observer says: ‘‘ Take an egg out of a 
nest on which a hen has had her full time, 
carefully holding it to the ear; turning it 
round, you will find the exact spot which the 
little fellow is picking on the inside of the 
shell ; this he will do until the inside shell is 
perforated, and then the shell is forced out- 
ward as a small scale, leaving a hole. Now, 
if you will take one of the eggs in this condi- 
tion from under the hen, remove it to the 
house or other suitable place, put it in a box 
or nest, keeping it warm and moist, as near 
the temperature of the hen as possible (which 
may be done by laying it between two bottles 
of warm water upon some cotton or wool), 
and lay a glass over the box or nest, then 
you can sit or stand, as is most convenient, 
and witness the true modus operandi. Now 
watch the little fellow work his way into the 
world, and you will be amused and instruct- 
ed. After he has got his opening, he com- 
mences a nibbling motion with the point of 
the upper bill on the outside of the shell, al- 
ways working to the right (if you have the 
large end of the egg from you and the hole 
upward), until he has worked his way almost 
around, say with one-half of an inch in a 
perfect circle ; he then forces the cap or butt 
end of the shell off, and then has a chance to 
straighten his neck, thereby loosening his 
legs somewhat, and so, by their help, forcing 
the body from the shell.” 


Man im America,— Professor Fowler, 
in a lecture before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London, discussed the question of 
Man’s Origin on the American Continent, 
saying that until recently opinions on the 
peopling of America had been divided 
betw the views, that the inhabitants of 
this continent were a distinct, indigenous 
people, and therefore not related to those of 
any other land; and that they were descended 
from an Asiatic people who, in comparatively 
recent times, passed into America by the way 








| of Behring Strait, and thence spread gradu- 
s i 


ally over the whole continent. These theo- 
ries have had to undergo considerable modi- 
fications in consequence of the discovery of 
the great antiquity of the human race in 








America, as well as in the Old World. The 
proof of this antiquity rests upon the high 
and independent state of civilization which 
had been attained by the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
and the evidence that that civilization had 
been preceded by several other stages of cult- 
ure, following in succession through a great 
stretch of time. The antiquity of this quasi- 
historical period is, however, entirely thrown 
into the shade by the evidence now accumu- 
lating from various parts of North and South 
America, that man existed on the Western 
continent, and under much the same condi- 
tion of life, using precisely similar weapons 
and tools, as in Europe during the Pleisto- 
cene or Quaternary period, and perhaps even 
farther back in time. Recent paleontolog- 
ical investigations show that an immense 
number of forms of terrestrial animals, that 
were formerly supposed to be peculiar to the 


ld World Tak- 


Old World, are abundant in the New. 
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ing all circumstances into consideration, it is 
quite as likely that Asiatic man may have 
been derived from America as the reverse, 
or both have had their source in a common 
center, in some region of the earth now cov- 
ered with sea. 


A Convenient Metric Standard. 
—lIt may be well for the reader to know that 
the nickel five-cent piece of our coinage is 
a key to the tables of linear measures and of 
weights. The diameter of this coin is two 
centimeters and its weight is five grammes. 
Five of them placed in a row will, of course, 
give the length of the decimeter, and two of 
them will weigh a decagramme. As the 
kiloliter is a cubic meter, the key to the meas- 
ure of length is also the key to measures of 
capacity. Any person, therefore, who is for- 
tunate enough to own a five-cent nickel may 
carry in his pocket the entire metric system 


| of weights and measures. 
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NEW YORK, 
MARCH, 1881. 

RULES OR STANDARDS IN OBSERVING 
CHARACTER PHRENOLOGICALLY. 
CABINET COLLOQUY. NO. II. 

“ bead phrenologists appear to have 

no law of proportion,” said a vis- 

itor, “ and that, in my opinion, is one rea- 

son, and an important one, for the re- 

luctance which scientifically educated 

people show in accepting phrenological 
data.” 

What do you mean by a law of propor- 
tion ? 


“I mean a precise standard for length, 





| genus. 


EE —————————— 


breadth, height, and tor the development 
of parts of the head like the forehead, tem- 
ples, crown, occiput, aural region, and so 
on. Inart there is a law of proportion 
which determines the length of the face 
relative to the height of the figure; the 
correspondent sizes of the nose, mouth, 
chin, ears, eyes, etc., are prescribed ; the 
length of the arm, the hand, the leg, the 
foot, is a matter of definite prescription. 
Now it seems to me that unless you can 
say that a head of a given length should 
have a certain breadth, height, and so on, 
you fail to give to Phrenology the exact- 


ness which it should have to be truly 
scientific.” 

We understand you. The objection is 
by no means new, and involves a fallacy 
which becomes apparent when we con- 
sider the nature of the subjects with 


which Phrenology deals strictly: brain 


and mental phenomena. Organisms dif- 
fer, no two persons being entirely alike 
Men 


differ more than brutes of the same fam- 


in nervous constitution. indeed 


ily, more than vegetables of the same 


This is a necessary consequence 
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of their higher development; yet the 


close observer finds it necessary to ar- | 


range them in classes or types if he 
would study their characteristics effect- 
ively. He may establish three or four 
grand types and array under them the 
multitude. Often, however, he finds 
a person whose qualities are so mixed 
that he is at a stand with regard to his 


classification—like the botanist who now 


and then finds a flower which seems to | 


belong to no particular class of plants, so 
complex is its structure. 

“T know,” said our visitor, “that there 
is a great variety of constitution among 
men, but it does not appear to me to be 
so extended as the variety of tl 


table kingdom. The botanists emphasize 


1e vege- | 


this variety by the use of the term infi- | 


nite when alluding to its amazing extent. 


Do you mean to say that the variation of | 


organism in man is even greater?” 

As regards man as a nervous and men- 
tal organism, yes; for in the expression 
of mind the variety and scope of human 
power is indeed infinite. The naturalist 
is profoundly impressed by the extent of 


the domain into which he has entered, 


simply because he has made it the field 


of his particular study. 


It is said that a | 


German entomologist spent thirty years | 


in observing the habits of a single species 
of worm, and declared that the interest 


accumulated as he proceeded, new feat- 


ures revealing themselves at every step. | 


It is, in fact, a matter of common expe- | 


rience to find a subject, which to the cas- 


ual view appeared insignificant, become, 
when carefully examined, of such impor- 
tance as to surprise us, and to awaken re- 
gret that we should have been previously 
so indifferent to its merits. The great 
mass of the intelligent are more interest- 


ed in the contemplation of the ex- 
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ternal world than of the inner self or the 
nature and functions of mind; hence it 
is that they do not realize the number- 
less differentiations of thought, feeling, 
temper, emotion, etc., which men dis- 
play; and they have no idea of the diffi- 
culties presented to the phrenologist in 
his effort to analyze character and dispo- 
sition, and to sum up with accuracy the 
quality, power, bearing, ahd effect of a 
given mind. He must apply laws and 
leading principles, otherwise he would 
have no basis for his study. He must 
have something which stands to him in 
the relation of a rule of proportion, and 
he has one, but it is a rule that is formu- 
lated by each organism which he examines 
rather than a rigid measure to which he 
can apply that organism. The botanist 
can not give you an exact standard of 
measurement for the leaves, stem, petals, 
corolla, etc., of a plant. His experienced 
eye sees at once the difference in general 
outline between a rose leaf and a seringa, 
between the leaf of an elm and that of a 
beech-tree ; he has learned their contour, 
their comparative features as to length 
and breadth, but he knows that on the 
same bush or tree he will find fully ma- 
tured and healthy leaves which differ in 
size and marking. 

“T had not thought of the matter, sir, 
from that point of view, but as phrenol- 
ogists usually measure heads and attrib- 
ute to size a high degree of importance, 
it would certainly appear reasonable to 
expect their recognition of a formulary 
governing the relations of size.” 

It is reasonable, and to a certain ex- 
tent there is such a formulary. For -in- 
stance, it is a matter of general accept- 
ance among physiologists that a man 
whose head measures less than eighteen 


inches in circumference is deficient in 
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the quantity of brain essential to men- 


tal capacity for the practical work of 


life; yet a head may be twenty-three | 


inches in circumference, and its owner be 


animbecile. It is also generally accepted 


| 
that the larger the head the greater the 


power of the mind, conditions of health 
and quality of organization being of 


course taken into consideration. You 


recognize promptly differences between 


men in fiber, density, elasticity, and 
strength, muscularly and nervously, do 
you not? 

“Certainly, sir, but little experience is 
necessary to discover such differences.” 

And you have also definite notions 
with reference to their meaning. Some 
men you may compare with cotton-wood, 
rating them as soft, spongy, weak, and 
flabby in character. Others you may 
compare with oak as dense, hard, firm, 
steady, trustworthy. Yet if you were 
asked to state specifically the properties 
which enter into the organism of the 
“cotton-wood”’ man and into that of the 
“oak ” man so as to convey to the inquirer 
a scientific reason of their merttal differ- 
ences, you would fail; you could not find 
a law of proportion which would apply to 
each. But in studying each man you 
would perceive very soon that each type 
must be considered in great part by itself; 
that twenty two inch “cotton-wood” 
brains can not furnish a standard by 
which twenty-two inch “oak” brains 
may be analyzed. I might say to you that 
a head measuring twenty-three inches 
in circumference should be eight inches 
iong from the root of the nose to the oc- 
‘ipital spine, to be in good proportion ; 
also that it should be by caliper meas- 
urement six inches high from the ear 
opening, and six inches broad, measured 


from ear to ear. These, however, are 
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only points of symmetry; what they are 
worth to character and capacity is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the organism. 

“Then, since you have degrees of 
firmness or coarseness of structure, how 
can you estimate them accurately with- 
out a perfect model or standard ?” 

As I have already intimated, and 
just as the gardener compares one 
flower with another, or one apple with 
another, and is at no loss to determine 
which is the finer in development—which 
approaches more nearly perfection. The 
standard of the phrenologist is that or- 
ganism which he has examined and found 
to possess the highest order of cranial de- 
velopment, the most compact fiber, the 
finest contours, the most delicate sensi- 
bility, the most active and strongest men- 
tality. As a scientist he can not erect a 
standard which shall be recognized as 
perfect, because he can not formulate a 


perfect character 





it never having occur- 
red to his experience. He can conceive 
of higher forms of thought, emotion, 
sentiment,—more harmonious and beau- 
tiful expression in conduct than any he 
has observed; indeed, he carries in his 
mind’s eye an ideal of human character, 
but he is far from rating his conception 
or ideal as perfect. 

“ Then the study is comparative ?’ 

Necessarily comparative. So is the 
study of every department of natural sci- 
ence, otherwise there would be little gain 


to the world in the observation of nature. 






From his point of view of comparative 
observation, the skillful phrenologist finds 
thus far a scale of severi degrees to be 
sufficient for his purposes in estimating 
brain development, and a head will now 
and then be found whose organs differ so 
much as to represent nearly all the seven 


degrees. 
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NO TIME 


“Can you give an example, say an his- 


torical character, in which the variation 


is great, according to such a scale of 


measurement?” 

Yes. Here is a cast of Baron Eldon, 
mce Lord Chancellor of England. You 
observe that the head is large. Now cast 
your eye carefully on every side of it, and 
then consider its contourasa whole. You 
observe here in the temporal region a de- 
cided want of harmony with the develop- 
ment near the ears, and the projection of 
the frontal lobes over theeyes. To besym- 
metrical, those hollows above the strong 
cheek-bones should be filled up ; and then 
the head falls off rapidly, or hollows in 
backward from the crown. Notice how 
wide the head is; Destructiveness is very 
large, bordering on the highest or sev- 
enth degree. Secretiveness is fully six, 
and so is Cautiousness. His Firmness was 
immense, but Conscientiousness, right 
alongside, could not be marked more 
than five in the scale of seven. His Ven- 
eration is well marked, however, and de- 
serves six. 
fulness, which is insignificant, as compar- 


ed with his Comparison; while Tune is 


almost wanting entirely, and Construct- | 


iveness and Ideality are relatively smail. 
Now look at the perceptive faculties, 
these right over the eyes; how very large 
they are, showing him to be a man of 
facts and memory, but not so highly en- 
dowed in reasoning power. There’s Ac- 
quisitiveness, which we should mark from 
four to five, and a little, below Appetite, 
which is fully six. The organs of the 
occipital region vary as you can see, 
Combativeness being very large, Friend- 
ship moderate, Conjugality very strong, 
but Inhabitiveness moderate. Taken al- 
together, the head is very irregular—a 


combination of large and small organs, 


Notice the flatness at Mirth- | 
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indicating a character of great force and 
strength in certain directions, and of 
marked weaknesses in others; in fine, 
strikingly inharmonious. If you remember 
the life of Eldon, you can judge for your- 
self whether or not this cast fairly rep- 
resents him. 

“I must say,” replied our guest, “that I 
have heard Lord Eldon spoken of as a 
character of singular inconsistency: bril- 
liant and powerful in certain directions, 
weak, coarse, and even contemptible in 
others. Your outline of his development 
is certainly very interesting, and I should 
be glad to compare it specifically with 
what is recorded of his life.” 

You are at liberty to avail yourself of 
any assistance I can give you, we rejoin- 
ed, and if you please, you can make this 
cast serve as a starting-point, or first ex- 
periment in the study of character by 


the form of the head. 


NO TIME TO READ. 


the passing chat of the day we often 
hear it said, “I wish that I had time 
to read good, solid books, but I am so 


busy that I can not.” They who express 


| themselves in this manner are without 


doubt sincere in the conviction that they 
have not the leisure for reading, and if 
we should answer them by saying, “ You 
could probably find a full hour almost 
every day for profitable study,” they 
would be shocked by our apparent rude- 
ness. But we should not be any the less 
right in our challenge, as could be shown 
by an honest analysis of their methods of 
employing their time. 

No matter how busy a man may be, 
there are intervals which can be put to 
good account in the way of self-improve- 


ment. The book-keeper needs occasional 
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relief from his toil at the desk, and can 
find it in a few minutes’ exercise out of 
doors, and in the travel to and fro from 


If he 


his home to the counting-room. 
D> 
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smoke cigars, as book-keepers too gener- 


ally do, he can find leisure to consume 
yne in the morning before setting about 
his work, perhaps another after dinner or 
luncheon, and of course one at night. 
Many of our busiest men smoke four ci- 
gars a day, and are far from complaining 
that they have no leisure for that so-call- 
ed enjoyment. The salesman usually has 
exercise enough and it is a relief to him 
to sit now and then in the course of the 
lay ; but assuming that he, like the book- 
keeper, is required to give an undivided 
ittention to his duties while in the store, 
ire there not intervals morning, noon, 
ind night which might be appropriated 
for reading something better than the 
fragmentary newspaper ? 

We meet busy men every day at the 
railway station, in the ferry-house, in the 
car, ferry-boat, omnibus—who are skim- 
ning the newspaper mainly to “kill” time 
while in waiting or in transit to their des- 
tinations. Many a precious quarter of an 


hour is frittered away thus. How easy 


1 


it could } 


ye for them to carry a volume of 
history or science in a pocket, and when 


detained in travel, or delayed in the 


ransaction of business by a laggard, the 
apparently lost time would be used to 
advantage. We have heard of an emi- 
nent Englishman who added greatly to 
his stock of knowledge in literature and 
science, by utilizing the forced leisure of 
businéss appointments in this way. 

The mechanic may urge his subjection 
to industrial rules,as a reason for not read- 
ing, but he will make out a poor case. Be- 
fore the morning bell summons him to the 


bench or the lathe, could he not find five, 
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ten, or fifteen minutes to give to a useful 
book? Then there is his hour at noon, 
and, after work hours, there is a wide in- 
terval to be filled up before going to bed. 

We knewa gentleman who was fora few 


years the managing clerk in the busy of- 


| fice of an eminent New York law firm— 


yet by utilizing the spare moments which 
occurred from day to day acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of shorthand and French. 
He usually carried a book in his pocket 
when he went into court to meet an ap- 
pointment or to watch a case, and if com- 
pelled to wait for lawyer or judge, he 
would study his shorthand or take notes 
in it as best he could of the testimony of 
a witness or the remarks of a pleader. 

One of the busiest clergymen in Ameri- 
ca, a man whose industry as an author 
and editor are as well known, we think, 
his eminence as a speaker, and whose 
large parish and numerous Official rela- 
tions must make constant demands upon 
his time, said not long since that he had 
read Froude’s elaborate “History of 
England ” mainly at the dinner-table be- 
tween the meat and the dessert. To him 
such reading afforded diversion of mind 
from the graver duties of the day, and so 
relieved his brain from the pressure and 
strain of hard thinking. 

Then there is Dagnesseau, one of the 
chancellors of France, who wrote an ex- 
ensive work in the successive intervals 
of waiting for dinner. 

We could refer to many other prominent 
men who have not only discharged with 
great ability the duties of a laborious 
profession or official post, but kept their 
minds stored with the latest and best 
productions in literature and science. 
So when we hear persons, whose pursuits 
are not above the ordinary routine of the 


average business man, complain that they 
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have no time to read, we can not but 
smile. And were we permitted we would 
suggest that by introducing a little more 
of method into their daily movements 
and keeping a sharp lookout for those 
scraps of time which they unwittingly 
waste, because of certain habits into 
which they have drifted, they would be 
surprised by the large aggregate of leis- 
ure that occurs to them in the course of 
a week, 


————___—»- © oe 


A BRAIN SQUEEZE. 
fins Dispatch, of Erie, Pa., published 
the following among its items of 
news: “ Brakeman Snodgrass, of Corry, 
met with an accident at that place while 
making a coupling that has probably 
never before been experienced by any 
man who lived to tell the tale. He had 
his head caught between the bumpers, 
and was so horribly squeezed it was not 
deemed possible that he could live, but 
he is now getting along finely. His head, 
which was once round, was pressed by 
the accident out long and slim. He is 
also from one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch taller. The terrible squeeze which 
his head received has made him cross- 
eyed, but strange as it may seem, his mind 
is as clear and bright as it ever was.” 
This is a most extraordinary statement. 
It is possible, just possible, that the skull 
might be squeezed longitudinally without 
producing such fractures of the bones as 
would lacerate the membranes and wound 
the brain itself. It is just possible, too, 
that such a squeeze might change the 
form of the brain without disturbing the 
relation of its parts. But such possibil- 
ities are so improbable, so unlikely, that 
we should not give them our credence, 
unless they were supported by the testi- 
mony of scientific observation. 


| If such an accident have happened, we 


will challenge the last statement in the par- 


agraph quoted, about Mr. Snodgrass’ mind 
being “as clear and bright as it ever was,” 
and relegate it to the domain of an en- 
thusiastic, if not unlearned, reporter's 
imagination. A squeeze between the 
bumpers of two railway cars, which ina 
moment made a round head long and 
slim, and added half or three-quarters of 
an inch to its height, must have deranged 
some of the more important organs, and 


their influence upon the mental economy 
in general could not be otherwise than 
disturbing. At any rate, we should be 
pleased to learn, and we are sure our 
readers would be glad to know, the facts 
of a case which, if the meagre news item 





be true, is of a most interesting character. 





. 


TRUE PROGRESS. 


ha another part of this Number is a brief 

allusion to a new departure or two in 
phrenological work for the good of the 
public. We are pleased to note such 
movements, for they are evidences of 
practical earnestness on the part of a few 
in helping along the cause of social im- 
provement from the phrenological point 
of view. 


Go Our €orrespondents, 


~~ eS SOOO 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this eh per But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; tf not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions uniess the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with eo address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 








LIME IN THE EYE.—Question : What 
should one do when a particle of quick-lime 
gets into his eye ? 

Answer: What is done should be done quickly, 
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for such an accident, it scarcely needs be said, | Egyptians we think did it as a part of their pro- 


is very dangerous. Acetic acid or vinegar will 
neutralize or destroy the caustic property of the 
lime; so dilute a little with water, in the pro- 
portion of three or four parts water to one of 
acid, and apply the mixture to the eye, using a 
soft linen handkerchief, or better, a camel’s hair 
brush. Afterward bathe the cye with warm wa- 
ter. And if you suspect serious trouble send 
for a physician, one who knows a good deal 
about the eyes by preference. 


DISCOVERER OF PHRENOLOGY.—J. E. H. 
—There had been a yast amount of discussion 
and speculation from the days of Socrates down 
with regard to the relation of the form of the 
head to character or the mental expression, but 
Joseph F. Gall, of Vienna, was the first to an- 
nounce a specific method of determining the 
character of a man by the size and peculiar con- 
tour of his skull. Willis, in the sevenfrenth 
century, was a shrewd thinker and skillful 
anatomist, and wrote in favor of localized fune- 
tions in the brain, but did not point out particu- 
lar centers for special faculties, as Gall did. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PHRENOLOGIST. 
—J.M. R.—As it is the province of the phrenol- 
ogist to study men and analyze their characters 





with a view to their improvement, he should be | 
himeelf organized on a liberal scale; 4. ¢., have | 
a large head, a well-balanced temperament, a | 


fine general organization, 
largely endowed in intellect and moral power, 
80 that his culture may be broad and compre- 
hensive, and his view of mankind generous and 
sympathetical. He should be well trained in 
anatomy and physiology, and be well versed in 
ethnology. He should also be acquainted with 
the principles of hygiene and sociology, so that 
his advice shall be intelligent and discreet. No 
sort of knowledge is useless to the phrenologist ; 
the more he knows, the better he can perform 
his philanthropic work. 

SPEAKING IN PuBLIC.—S. R. M.—It 
would be better for a young man to be modest 
in his exercise of his voice when discussing a 
subject before an eudience. To speak in a tone 
which is too loud for the room is improper, and 
marks the man of inexperience or rough man- 
ner. Be deliberate and calm; avoiding in argu- 


Especially should be | 


cess of-embalming, and among the Greeks it pre- 
ceded burning, especially if the deceased were a 
person of eminence. The Hebrews anointed 
bodies for burial. The present custom, like 
many others quite unnecessary, owes its exist- 
ence therefore to antiquity. We are in favor of 
its disuse for several reasons besides that of its 
being entirely unnecessary in cases of natural 
death. One is that it so often falls to the lot 
of women to perform the office, whether the dead 
be male or female, Another reason is that the 
practice is often attended with danger to the 
health of those who perform it. 


ABNORMAL HEADS.—Quwuestion: How 
would a phrenologist analyze the head of a Flat- 
Head Indian, or the Aymara Indians of Peru, 
who bandage the head below the ears, causing 
it to grow nearly twice its normal size in height, 
and shaped like a bonnet block standing on its 
end? What effect does such deformities pro- 
duce upon the mind ? 

Answer: The experienced phrenologist would 
at once detect abnormality in the contour of a 
head. The Flat-Head skull shows for itself the 
effects of compression, as do also the heads of 
the Aymara. Nature’s untrammeled growths 
always show a relation to symmetry and pro- 
portion. The naturally developed skull has 
flowing lines and curves, whether it be low or 
high, wide or narrow. Compare a Flat-Head 
with a Sioux or Shoshone, and you will at once 
perceive the artificial impression which the band- 
age has given to the shape. 


GA hat Elen Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

















A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE.—Mance- 


| lona, Mich., January 14, 1881.—Zditor Pureno- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL :—I have just read the article 
published in your JourRNAL of December last on 


| the subject ‘‘ Exemption frem Physical Death a 


ment unnecessary outbursts of rhetoric, for, be- | 


ing unused to speaking, you will be likely to 
render yourself ridiculous by giving too much 


emphasis to balderdash or empty platitude. [ | 


ean give you no better advice than that of Ham- 
Ict to the Players. 


WASHING THE BODY AFTER DEATH.— 
G. A. 8.—Thousands of years ago it was the cus- 
tom with some of the most enlightened nations 
to wash the bodies of the dead. The ancient 


Possibility,” and have taken my pen to say to 
you that the same have had development in my 
own mind. In 1871 [ had just passed through a 
new state of physical development, one that had 
the effect to change all the forces of the system, 
to develop the brains instead of wasting the 
body at all. At one stage of this development— 
my food being principally Graham gems and 
milk—I was thrown into a state of sound sleep 
as far as the outer senses were concerned ; but 
at the same time I was seemingly conscious of 
new thonghts and ideas that presented them- 
selves relating to the Bible. The Garden of 
Eden, the forbidden fruit, the serpent, and the 
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seven-headed dragon of Revelation presented 
themselves to my mind as being the human 
mind and the physical sy:tem of man; that 
the forbidden fruit was indulgence in the Ama- 
tive faculty, and out of that indulgence grew 
the further selfish action of all the faculties of 
the base of the brain, these faculties acting self- 
ishly from the tithe of the expulsion of our first 
parents from the Garden of Eden to the time 
of John the Revelator’s vision concerning the 
seven-headed dragon, the selfish faculties being 
the seven-headed dragon; which, however, re- 
ceived a check in the advent of Christ and his the- 
ory of life and government, and is destined to re- 
ceive a fuller check at his second coming, which 
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feated in the game ; forit is the action of the last 
three organs with Firmness which gives strength 
and ardor to the words, 
“ Never give up. 
It is wiser and ‘etter 
Always to hope than once to despair.” 

The action of the same organs is required in 

playing checkers, but in a less degree. Either 


| of these are excellent games for the amusement 


as well as the instruction of the young. It sets 
them thinking ; and at thesame time it is amus- 
ing them, it is cultivating the organs I have 


; named, Chess, however, is far more advanced, 


may be very soon. This I prepared in the form | 


of a communication, and sent it to the editors | 


of the PHreNnoLoeicaL JOURNAL in the year 
1874, desiring them to publish it in the JouURNAL 


if this could be done in the next issue—which | 


was, I think, the September Number; if this 
could not be done, I asked them to return it 
immediately, as I was going West, and would 
take it along as a lecture. It was returned by 


them, saying the pages were already full. I | 


took it West, and used it in public addresses in 


Michigan and Ohio. I am still using portions | 
of that lecture in connection with my Temper- | 


ance lectures, to show the necessity of living ac- 
cording to the laws of health, so that the perfect 
action of the system will create the magnetic 
force that is generated and deposited at the 
base of the spinal column could be reabsorbed 
and act upon the physical, and change it to 
spiritual substance, thus passing from the mate- 
rial state to the apiritual, without passing through 


the unconscious state. This is one of God’s laws | 
that govern matter in its progressive stages to 
| to spell every word, letter by letter. About this 


higher and more refined, and is but one step on 


the ladder of progression, but not so great a | 
| waiter in the ‘‘ Henry House,” and hearing some 


stride in belief as to Jook backward and envelope 
all that science and the Bible declare is true, 
namely, that all we see on earth and floating in 
space; all there is on this globe, its mountains 
and plains, its bills and valleys; all that man 
has brought forth by his skill and talents, was 
once in a gaseous form floating in space. 
MRS. M. T. HOPPIN. 


CHESS.—The game of chess calls into 
action the organs of Individuality and Causality 
in trying to perceive your opponent’s cause or 
reason for making a certain move ; Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, to foresee and guard aguinst 
surprise and mistake ; Calculation, in counting 
the moves and noting the changes ; Constructive- 
ness, in assisting to plan movements; Firmness 
gives promptness and resolution; Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Hope, give courage, 
defence, and hope, when baffled in an attempt 
to “check” or “mate,” or when seemingly de- 


profound, and thorough than checkers, and is in- 
tended more for adults and young folks than for 
children. 

When any person is playing a game of chess, 
you can almost read his character ; for instance, 
if you see that he tries to mislead by trickery, 
going about it in a cunning way, you may know 
at once that his Secretiveness is large or very act- 
ive. But, on the other hand, if he moves open- 
ly, using no stratagem or trickery, you may at 
once decide that his Secretiveness is small or in- 
active, and that his play is governed by a senti- 
ment of generous strength. J. 0. C. 


A WARM ADVOCATE, AND THE REA- 
son.—I am of the opinion that a man can not 
take the highest rank in the Christian religion 
without understanding the principles of Phre- 
nology. I have been a reader of the JourNAL 
for over twenty-five years. When my attention 
was first called to Phrenology, I was a young 
man with no well-marked plan for life, without 
any aim to labor for. I was without a dollar in 
the world, and I was very poor in another sense. 
I was poor in mind as well as in purse. I had 


time I went to Cincinnati, in 1844, and became a 


of my. associates remark that they were going to 
attend a lecture in the evening, I determined to 
accompany them. There I learned the name of 
the lecturer, who was O. 8. Fowler, and then 
and there I heard of Phrenology ; in fact, it was 


| the first lecture I ever heard of any kind. I vis- 
| ited Prof. Fower at his rooms the next day, and 





secured an examination and chart, which has 
been the leading star of my life. Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, Fowler, Wells, Sizer, and other 
stars of this beautiful system of mental philoso- 
phy, have been, and are still, my constant com- 
panions, at least through their works ; and all 
that Iam I owe to Phrenology. I am a grada- 
ate of the Ohio Medical College, served during 
the war as a surgeon of the Sixth Minnesota In- 
fantry Volunteers, have lectured on Phrenology 
and Physiology with acceptance, and, I hope, 
profit to my audience. 

At the age of twenty I could not read a sen 
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tence in the language. I have attributed to Phre- 
nology the fact of my getting away from my for- 
mer dark and besotted ignorance. Oh, that God 
would raise up a host of able men and women 
who will be defeaders of truth, and fill the places 
of the leaders and pioneers in this great cause. 
The harvest truly is ripe and great; the laborcrs 
are but few. u. w., Kansas. 


. 
> 


WANTED—A BALANCE-WHEEL. 


Wuat is the cause for half our woe ? 

What makes the world so crooked go? 

Why do so many men get drunk ? 

And why so many sweet hopes sunk ? 
Wanted—a Balance-Wheel. 

A beautiful girl trips down the street, 

Admired by all she chances to meet. 

But under that banged and frizzled hair 

What are the words engraven there ? 
Wanted—a Balance- Wheel. 

A youth is asked to the haunts of sin, 

He stops and thinks he might just peep in. 

Ah ! my boy, if your head had been right, 

You’d have spurned the tempter with all your 

might. 





Wanted--a Balance- Wheel. 
A poet is burning the midnight oil, 
His brain and his temper are ready to boil, 
Now, if he’d only a perfect head, 
He would pause in his labor, and go to bed. 
Wanted—a Balance- Wheel. 
So let us examine our heads to-day, 
And see the machinery is all in play. 
The world is in tune ; it is only we 
That fail to move harmoniously. 
Wanted—a Balance-Wheel. 
SARA KEABLES HUNT. 


> 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Sopnre W. Kent performed an impor- 
tant office at a fair recently held for the benefit 
of the Sunday-school connected with the Rev. 
Mr. Marley’s church, corner 14th Street and 2d 
Avenue, New York. She examined the heads of 
a large number of the visitors, in fact eighty-five, 
and acquitted herself creditably. Mrs. Kent’s 
services are available for other like occasions. 





JEAN LEON GeEROME, the eminent paintcr, is 
one of the handsomest men in France. The 
lines of his face are wonderfully strong and re- 
fined, and he has an unmistakable expression of 
power, while his manners are quiet and cour- 
tcous. M. Gerome is now nearly fifty-seven, and 
has been painting since he was a school-boy. 

Marte VANZANDT, a granddaughter of the late 
Signor Blitz, the magician, is said to be creating 
a wonderful sensation in some of the European 
capitals by her operatic abilities. 
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James E. Brown, a wealthy citizen of Kittan- 
ning, Penn., who died recently, left twenty-five 
dollars to each widow in the place, and the same 
sum to every wife who shall become a widow. 
Kind Mr, Brown ! 


{NSHTATHEAMBA. The editors of St. Nicholas 
haye in a recent number a story of Indian life, by 
Inshtathecamba, ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” the daughter 
of an Omaha chief, who has been traveling 
through the States during the last two years un- 
der the protection of two of her kinsmen, trying 
to rouse the conscience of the whites to the 
rights of her race. Miss La Flesche (for that is 
ker English name) makes now, we believe, her 
first essay as an author. 


Gov. Sr. Jonny, of Kansas, predicts that by 
the middle of January that State will not have 
within its borders a distillery, a rectifying estab- 
lishment, or a saloon. Happy Kansas! 





>_> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 
HE has not lost aJl to whom the future still re- 
mains. 
To amuse the public : what a sad vocation for 
a man who thinks ! 


ALL honest men will bear watching. It is the 


rascals who can not stand it. 


Revenge, ut first, though sweet, 
Bitter, ere long, back on itself recoils. 


Evi. ministers of good things are as torches— 
a light to others, a waste to none but thumselves 
only.—HooKer. 


Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire to 
duty if they will. You have time and eternity 
to rejoice in.—TuHEronorE PARKER. 


PERFECT ignorance is quiet, perfect knowl- 
edge is quiet; not so the transition from the 
former to the latter. 


It is a great misfortune not to have enough 
wit to speak well, or not enough judgment to 
keep silent.—La BRuUYERE. 


ALL youths are not fitted for college education. 
It is not best to make a one-story brain try to 
carry a three-story éducation. 


WHEN you give, take to yourself no credit for 
generosity, unless you deny yourself something 
in order that you may give.—Henry Tartor. 


Tuese six—the peevish, the niggard, the dis- 
satisfied, the passionate, the suspicious, and 
those who live upon others’ means—are forever 
unhappy. 
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Lire’s evening will take its character from the 
day which has preceded it; and if we would 
close our career in religious hope, we must pre- 
pare for it by continuous religious habit. 


TuE truest help which one can render to a 
man who has any of the inevitable burdens of 
life to carry, is not to take his burden off, but to 
call out his best strength that he may be able to 
bear it. 


To be vain is rather a mark of humility than 
pride. Vain men delight in telling what honors 
have been Cone them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confess that these honors were more than their 
due. 





7 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
le relished by the wisest men.” 


A NICE young man who wished to make him- 
self agreeable to Longfellow, said: ‘Sir, every 
night of my life I fall asleep over one of your 
books.” 


A GERMAN, lately married, says: “Id vas 
yoost so easy as a needle cood valk oud mit a 
camel’s eye as to get der bebindt vord mit a 
vomans.”’ 


A Georetis boy who wrote to Santa Claus for 
a pony, was wise enough to add: ‘Poscrit.—If 
he is a mule, Ples ty his behine legs,’’ They 
know what a mule is in Georgia. 


Lirr_Le boy, learning his Catechism from his 
mother: @. What is a man’s chiefend? A. His 
head. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Hall said every blade of grass 
was a sermon. The next day he was amusing 
himself by clipping his lawn, when a parishioner 
said: ‘“* That’s right, Doctor. Cut your sermons 
short.” 


**Wuy, Franky!’’ exclaimed a mother at a 
summer boarding-house; ‘‘I never knew you to 
ask for a second piece of pie at home.” ‘TI 
knew ’twan’t uo use,” said Franky, as he pro- 
ceeded with his pic-eating. 


A MurtER, trying to get her little daughter of 
three years to sleep one night, said: ‘* Annie, 
why don’t you try to go to sleep?” “I am 
trying.” ‘But you haven’t shut your eyes.” 
“Well, I can’t help it; ums come unbuttoned.”’ 

A Homeopatuic Cure.—Patient—“ Yes, sir; 


you’re an ignorant blackguard, sir.’ Home- 
opathic M.D.—* Well, sir, then you’ve come to 


the right person for treatment; as, according to | 


our treatise, ‘like cures like.’”’ 





WHEN spelling is ‘“‘reformed’’ she’ll write : 
**T’m sailing on the oshun, 

The se is hi, no sale in site, 
It filz me with emoshun.” 

But one “‘spell’’ will not change its name, 
For she’ll be se-sic just the saim ! 


Dr. G—— is one of the most fervent apostles 
of materialism. In recalling certain souvenirs 
of his youth, he began an anecdote in the most 
natural tone in the world, in these words: ‘ At 
that time 1 was in love with an agglomeration 
of molecules, called Ernestine.”’ 


He said he was so bashful and blushed pain- 
fully, and asked her if she could spell bashful. She 
said she thought she could do it in a pinch, and 
spelled it b-a-s-h-f-o-o-l. Then he looked uneas- 
ily at her and began to wonder if she wa; unut- 
terably ignorant or superlatively sarcastic. 




















In this department we give short reviews of suh 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: A Practical 
Guide for the Teacher in the School-Room. 
By Amos M. Kellogg. New York: E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

There is no lack of books in school manage- 
ment, but there are few of them which are the 
product of wide experience as is the case with 
Mr. Kellogg’s. An old preceptor, and now 
editor of the New York School Journal, he can 
speak ex cathedra on the practical work of a 
teacher. 

He writes in a condensed style, evidently aim- 
ing to give just the information needed, espe- 
cially by inexperienced teachers; and, if we 
know anything about human nature in its early 
stages of growth, he has prepared a very useful 
little volume. He believes the way to manage a 
school is to render the pupils manageable. 

An introduction by Thomas Hunter, President 
of the New York Normal College, discusses the 
subject somewhut in the objective style — visit- 
ing a school and pointing out its excellent feat- 
ures. It shows how that good government in- 
creases the teaching power of the teacher, and 
makes valuable suggestion as to the mode by 
which regular attendance and the co-operation 
of the pupils can be secured. 
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GOETHE'S MOTHER. Correspondence of 
Catharine Elizabeth Goethe with Goethe, La- 
vater, Wieland, Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe- 
Weimar, Friedrich Von Stein, and others. 
Translated from the German, with the addi- 
tion of Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Alfred 8. Gibbs. With an Introductory Note 
by Clarence Cook. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In Mr. Cook’s introductory note ‘“‘To the 
Reader’ we are informed of the death of the 
translator and editor of these letters before his 
book had found a publisher. He was a Phila- 
delphia physician of fine culture, and thought 
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with good reason, that now, when so much at- | 


tention is given to Goethe and the period of 
German literature which he represents, it was 
fitting to supply in convenient form information 
concerning the inner life of the great poet’s 
mother, the woman who, according to Mr. 
Lewes, ‘“‘was more like what we conceive as 
the proper parent for a poet.” Mr. Cook has 
acted as Dr. Gibbs’ literary executor in bringing 
the volume to the notice of the public. 


The letters were gathered from a variety of | 


German sources, and bave never before appeared 
in English. They afford interesting glimpses of 
the thought and character of one of the most 
cheerful and attractive figures in the literary life 
of the last century. Catharine Elizabeth Gocthe 
was an admirable example of the best type of 
the cultivated German woman of her time. She 
was very fond of literature, art, and especially 
the drama; had a warm heart overflowing with 
love for her children and grandchildren, and 
great affection for her friends ; at the same time 
an excellent housewife, she had shrewd, practical 
views of the business and duties of life. 

Layater, eminent for his studies in physiog- 
nomy, was closely intimate with the Goethe 
family ; and the letters, in which he is a prin- 
cipal, disclose a lively warmth of regard and a 
recital of incidents which are quite delightful in 
themselves as well as clear reflections of the 
true character of the writers. 

There are three portraits of Goethe’s mother, 
ene of his father, one of his sister Cornelia, and 
one of Lavater, and the title-page bears a picture 
of the Goethe house in Frankfort. The work is 
a valuable addition to Goethe literature accessi- 
ble to English readers. 


Our Homes. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of “From Father to Son,” “‘ The Tem- 
perance Doctor,” ete. 16mo, cloth. Price, 
1.50. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House. 
In this volume the fertile author has stepped 
a littlc out of her wonted channel of temperance 
story-writing, although she keeps that even in 
view. She discusses in the talk of her characters 
topics of every-day life, such as personal and 
household eeonomy, social mannerisms, business 
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habits, the essentials of happiness, true success, 
and so on. In great part the book is a portrait- 
ure of real life, especially in its more conspicu- 
ous features of labor, suffering, and care which 
owe their existence to imprudence, prodigality, 
covetousness, and dissipation; and here and 
there words. of admonition and encouragement 
are sown for the counsel and comfort of the 
reader who may be among the world’s unfortu- 
nates. It is a book indeed which can scarcely be 
perused by any one without conferring some 
practical benefit upon him or her. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ATOM: Its 
Autobiography. By the Author of ‘“‘ The Imps 
of the Wine.”” New York: Hurst & Co. pp. 
416. Price, $1.59. 

This book is filled with vivid pen-pictures, 
some of them elegant and tender, others full of 
fire and power, and others are the quaintest 
possible conceptions ever put in print or even 
speech, but withal intensely interesting. 

The theme and theory evolve the thought ofa 
human atom endowed with soul and conscious- 
ness, which is by turns permitted or compelled 
to reside in the brain of one man or in the heart 
of another—once it is in a fish, again on a dis- 
tant planet—and it purports to write the history 
of its surroundings, the statements and argu- 
ments it hears, and the character and destiny of 
the persons it inhabits. The author in his pref- 
ace says: “I claim absolute originality in this 
work—in every part of it.” 

The reader will probably concede the claim, 
and deem the volume a successful effort. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHORDAL’S LETTERS: 
Comprising the choicest selections from the 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Extracts from 
Chordal’s Letters,”” which have been appear- 
ing for the past two years in the columns of 
the American Machinist. With stecl portrait 
of the author; also, original illustrations by 
Charles J. Taylor. 12mo. Price, $1.50. New 
York : American Machinist Publishing Co. 
This is a well-written and well-printed volume 

of hints and suggestions of a most solidly prac- 
tical character, and highly valuable to the edu- 
eable worker in iron and wood. The reader is 
at once struck with the intelligence of the writer, 
and if no mechanic himself, he is won by the 
piquancy of the style to read on and on to the 
end. His meaning can not be mistaken by any- 
body, for he speaks always in the manner of one 
who knows pretty much all that is knowa about 
the subject, hitting off the common methods of 
doing business in machine-shops, the peculiari- 
ties of foremen, workmen, owncrs, etc. The au- 
thor’s connection with the American Machinist 
will continue ; and we’vye no doubt every me- 
chanie who reads this volume will wish to know 
more of its author and his pithy, common-sense 
views. 
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THE LESSON COMMENTARY ON THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SERIES OF Lessons FoR 1881. 
By the Rey. John H. Vincent, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. M. Hurlburt, D.D. Octavo, 342 pages, 
extra cioth. $1.50. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co, 
The names of the authors of this book are suf 

ficient to show that the lessons referred to are a 
series of Sunday-school lessons for the coming 
year, and it is also a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the work. The volume claims to 
be non-sectarian in its nature, and that, doubt- 
less, was the aim in preparing it as a part of the 
Scripture series, and the mode of its compilation 
would be likely to reach that end. The volume 
contains a number of finely engraved maps, in 
addition to the running commentary on the les- 
sons, which are otherwise illustrated. The com- 
mentaries are eclectic, being selected from 
standard authors; a complete list of whom is 
given in the introduction. There is also a talk 
to Sunday-school teachers by Dr. Vincent. The 
adoption of the International Lesson Series has 
led to a more systematic and thorough study 
and analysis of the Scriptures than has ever 
been made before, and of all the popular lesson- 
helps we know of none better than this. 


Horses’ TEETH. A Treatise on their 
Mode of Development, Physiological Rela- 
tions, Anatomy, Microscopical Character, Pa- 
thology and Dentistry ; based on the works of 
well-known Odentologists and Veterinary Sur- 
geons. To which is added a Vocabulary of 
the Medical and Technical Words used. By 
William H. Clarke. 12mo, pp. 262. Price, 
$1.50. Published by the author, at 82 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 

The title so fully describes the scope of this 
yolume that little need be added, except in the 
way of criticism. The author is frank enough 
to admit professional inexperience in the special 
department of Physiology, to which his book 
belongs, but claims public attention to it on the 
score of having made the topic he treats on a 
matter of careful investigation for a year, and 
having prepared the book in response to a want 
expressed by horsemen generally. Mr. Clarke 
has wisely deferred to the opinion of naturalists 
and veterinary surgeons, and quotes liberally 
from their observations and opinions in every 
chapter, thus supplying a cyclopedic stock of 
information bearing directly on the horse’s teeyp 
in health and disease, which is very convenient 
for those who keep or raise horses, and the ayer- 
age veterinary surgeon. 

PRETTY PEGGY, AND OTHER BALLADS. 
Illustrated by Rosina Emmet. Small quarto, 
boards. Price, $250. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Fun for the children in the little rhymes, but 
much more fun in the colored illustrations 
which adorn every page. A very taking holi- 
day book, but unfortunately received too late 
for notice in our holiday Number, 
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DANCING IMPS OF THE WINE; or, STO- 
RIES AND FaBies. By Angelo. pp. 268. New 
York: Hurst & Co., Publishers, 122 Nassau 
Street. 

This work is very handsomely illustrated, 
printed on fine tinted paper and attractively 
bound. The author is a new, but not young, 
candidate forfame. He has done a great deal 
of reading and thinking, and writes with uncom- 
mon nerve and vigor, and in a style at once 
fresh, brave, full of imagination and strong com- 
mon sense. The work will attract children and 
youth, as well-told stories and fables always do; 
and ripe age and experience will follow the 
writer with unflagging interest to the last. 

A convention of animals and insects to discuss 
their wrongs at the hands of man and each other, 
each making a speech from his own experience, 
is among the most quaint and witty chapters, 
and is well worth the price of the book. It will 
be widely read. Price, $1.25. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MoRAL SvasIon, with Moral Action; the Bible 
Plan of Prohibition. From an address by G. T. 
Stewart, of Ohio. An able presentation of the 
moral aspects of prohibition. Price, 5 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 


THs Morat Lesson OF GEN. GARFIELD’S 
Lire. An address by Hon. Frank Fuller to the 
young men of New York, October 31, 1880, at 
Céoper Institute. This excellent address is 
founded upon Mr. Fuller’s personal knowledge 
of its subject, and deserves a wide reading, espe- 
cially by the young men of America. Published 
by Fowler & Wells, New York. Price, 10 cents. 


Tue THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, for the year 1880. 


Tue New German Crusape. A lecture by 
Robert Collyer, delivered in the Church of the 
Messiah, December 26, 1880. A discussion of 
the influence of the German immigrant upon 
American social and industrial life. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 


Gopet’s COMMENTARY ON LUKB. With Preface 
and Notes specially prepared for this edition by 
John Hall, D.D. Godet’s Celebrated Commen- 
tary on Luke is perhaps the best commentary 
on this Gospel ever written. I. K. Funk & Oo. 
have now in press an edition which they will 
supply at popular prices, or give it as a donation 
to every subscriber for their PREACHER AND 
HomILetTic MoNnTHLY. 

Easy Experiments in Chemistry and Natural 


Philosophy. For educational institutions of all 
grades, and for private students. By G. Dallas 
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Lind, author of ‘‘ Methods of Teaching in Coun- 
try Schools,” etc. Published by J. EZ. Sherrill, 
Danville, Ind. A very convenient manual for 
the use of teachers and those generally who 
would like to make experiments in illustration 
of principles of chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy.” Mr. Lind keeps in view the éost of ma- 
terials and apparatus, so that the thin purses 
shall not suffer much. Most zealous students of 
physies are poor, and unless they can have simple 
and cheap apparatus, are unable to make the in- 
vestigations they would. We commend the 
book to such very heartily. One hundred and 
four experiments are detailed, and one Appendix 
explains how to preserve natural history speci- 
mens 


Curistuas Booxs. By Charles Dickens. 
With Illustrations. First and Second Halves. 
Printed without abridgment. Price, 25. cents 
each. Messrs. L. K. Funk & Co., of this city, 
have adopted the convenient octavo form, of the 
atways attractive Christmas stories of Dickens. 
The illustrations are much like the original ones. 
The two volumes are respectively No. 49 and No. 
50 of the “‘ Standard Series.” 


Mosic. “Goldilocks,” “Grandpa's Darling.” 
“Words by Mrs. A. Elmore, music by G. P. Skelly. 
Price, 40 cts. Spear & Dehuhoff, New York, 
Tae Present OUTLOOK OF SPIRITUALISM. A 
discourse delivered by Henry Kiddle, of New 
York city, at Lake Pleasant Camp Mceting, 
Montague, Mass. A strong and earnest defense 
of an honest conviction. 


ANNUAL Messace of Governor B. F. Overton, 
to the Chickasaw Council, at Tishomingo City. 
An argument for the establishment of the Indian 
in possession of home and land, and his educa- 
tion in the methods of s:lf-support, according 
to civilization. 


AnnvuaL AppREss before the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union at its sey- 
enth annual meeting in Clarer.don Street Baptist 
ehurch, Boston, October 27, 1880, by Frances 
E. Willard, President. A very interesting review 
of the work performed by an enterprising and 
zcalous association for humanity. 


Tue Home AtmaAnac, for the year 1881. Il- 
lustrated by John 8. Davis, Harry Fenn, the 
Morans, Woodward, Hogan, and others. Pre- 
sented by the Home Insurance Company of 
New York. 


Tae Lirttz Forks’ Reaper. Published 
moothly by D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
is an admirable means of instructing as well as 

' amusing our little ones of the household. Price 
but 75 cents a year. 





Never! A Ballad. Words by Grace H. Horr. 
Music by Alberto Himan. Published by Alberto 
Himan, New York. 


Tue Fourta Annual Meetine of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Summer of 1880. A prominent feature of this 
report is Prof. H. G. Hanchett’s essay, “‘ Teach- 
ing as a Science,’’ which abounds in useful sug- 
gestions. 


Vick’s Fiorat Guipe for 1881 even exceeds 
the former annual issucs of this famous Roches- 
ter florist, in completeneas and beauty. A fine 
portrait of the author is published with it. 


ScraP-Boox. Recitation Series, No. 2. For 
schools, home, and literary circles. Edited by 
H. M. Soper, Professor of Elocution, Chicago, 
Nil. Price, in cloth, 50 cents. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED ScrentiFic News of New 
York appears in a new and improved form, un- 
der the management of the publishers of the 
Scientific American, Messrs. Munn & Co. 


Tue Harvarp Reoister, for Jenuary, 1881, 
appears in a new cover, and is replete with mat- 
ter of interest to collegians, and especially to 
Harvard alumni. It should be well sustained. 


Muscte Tasiets. Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, 
Professor of Anatomy at the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, has arranged a series of Tab- 
lets for the use of physicians and students, in 
which the names of the muscles, their origins, 
functions, and nervous supply, are given briefly ; 
the whole series, although printed on card-board, 
filling but a small envelope. They are designed 
to refresh the knowledge of the practitioner with 
regard to the muscles of the human body. Price 
of the set, $1.00. Wright & Schondelmeier, No. 
419 Broadway, Publishers. 


Tue Strate AND THE Liquor TraFFic. By 
Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., of New Jersey. 
This pamphlet discusses the origin and the 
early restrictive character of the license system, 
and shows that its intent was to confine the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to bona fide travelers, and 
that it was not designed to make the traffic io 
liquors, as latterly, a special source of public 
revenue. Price, 10 cents. National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, New York. 





STRENGTH OF GROWING PLANTS, — The 
power of plants to force their way through 
a resisting medium is very remarkable. A 
writer in a foreign journal asserts that he 
has observed an instance where a dandelion 
forced its way through two inches of asphalt 
which had been spread over it, The great 
force with which the roots of plants pierce the 
hardest and most compact soils is also very 
wonderful, 





